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“Aunt Mary,” said Alice Somers, suddenly 
laying down the scissors, which she had been for 
some minutes twirling in her fingers, and taking 
up her sewing as though in a great hurry—*“ Aunt 
Mary!” 

“ Well.” 

“ Did you ever have your fortune told?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mrs. Somers, smiling quietly, 
“a dozen times or more.” 

“A dozen times!” repeated Alice, in a discon- 
tented tone. “ Why did you have it told so often, 
aunt?” 

“Tt was no great matter,” replied her aunt; “as 
I never placed any reliance on the predictions. It 
served to amuse us girls, when we went to take 
tea with Mrs. Briggs, or rather it pleased her to tell 
our fortunes, and so we used to ‘ turn up our cups,’ 
as she called it.” 

“ But did she always tell you the same fortune?” 
inquired Alice. 

“ No, indeed, that was not necessary, as fortune 
in a teacup can only be predicted for three weeks; 
so we had new pleasures promised us every time 
we visited the Briggses. As we did not much like 
Polly Briggs, who was very sharp and sarcastic 
in her temper, we used to think her mother took 
this method of pleasing us, in order to make us visit 
at the house. At any rate, the old lady told us 
good fortunes.” 

“ Did they ever come true?” asked Alice, with a 
countenance so earnest, that her aunt saw she was 
struggling with some deeper thoughts than the con- 
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versation would naturally awaken; so she replied 
carelessly, 

«“ Perhaps so; it would have been strange had 
she never guessed right. She always promised us 
beaux, and invitations to parties and rides; and 
there were plenty of young men in the neighbour- 
hood, who were constantly getting up pic-nics in 
summer, and sleigh rides in winter, as Mrs. Briggs 
very well knew. I dare say her predictions often 
came right, though I cannot now recollect any par- 
ticular event. We soon forget, unless our passions 
are awakened, what has not reason or common 
sense for its basis. The predictions of fortune-tel- 
lers pass like our dreams.” 

« But did you never have your fortune told in 
some other way?” inquired Alice; “I have heard 
of other ways.” 

« Yes—once I had it told me by cards,” said 
Mrs. Somers. 

« And what came of it, dear aunt?” 

«Sorrow and trouble came of it,” replied the 
other gravely; “and if I had not humbled myself 
by a true and full confession of my folly, my whole 
life, and that of others also, would have been most 
wretched.” 

Alice drew a long breath, and sat silent for some 
minutes, then looking up she said earrfstly, “ Do, 
aunt, tell me the story—tell me all. Indeed I need 
to hear it.” 

Mrs. Somers saw that the mind of ker niece was 
ill at ease, but as she did not know what troubled 
her, nor like to solicit her confidence, she was glad 
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of the opportunity to tell the story, which, she 


rightly judged, 


from the questions Alice asked, 
would have a beneficial effect. 
follows. 


«“ You have heard me speak of my earliest friend, 


So she began as 


Anna Ingals; but you never heard me describe how 


dearly I loved her. From childhood we were inse- 
parable companions. Her mother was a widow, 
with this only child; my father, who had been the 
friend of hers, was her guardian; we lived near 
neighbours, and were nearly of the same age, so 


that we seemed born to be friends. Our natural 
temperaments were not, to be sure, much alike; but 


philosophers say this is not necessary, the strongest 


attachments being often formed between persons of 


dissimilar dispositions. Our case was one fact in 
support of this theory. I was sanguine, gay, hope- 
ful, and always in spirits. Anna was nervous, dif- 
fident, and inclined to a pensive seriousness, which 
suited well the delicate beauty of her sweet face. 
She liked reading, and I talking. She was thought- 


But 


in one thing we perfectly agreed,—in loving and 


ful, while I always wanted something to do. 


trusting each other. Our hearts were alike, though 
our minds differed. 

«“ Well, we had been friends together till I was 
about nineteen, and never had a cloud of real dis- 
Your uncle, 
Charles Somers, then a law student, had been, for 


trust or anger risen between us. 
a year or more, devoted to me; and he only waited 
to be admitted to the bar, which was to take place 
in a few weeks, when he was to ask my parents’ 
consent in form. 


tion, however, and all with me was bright as a 


We were sure of their approba- 
PI 


summer morning. 

“ But my dear Anna’s mind was not quite at 
rest. She had had, or rather might have had, many 
admirers; but she was very delicate minded, and 
shrunk from the admiration which her beauty or 
fortune (she had about twenty thousand dollars, 
which in our village was then thought a large for- 
tune,) might have commanded. Then she was dif- 
ficult to please, looked for all manner of perfections, 
such as are only to be found in the hero of a novel, 
in the man she should love, and was so humble in 
her own heart, that she fancied she never should 
And this 


idea seemed to oppress her more and more, I per- 


be loved by one who was thus worthy. 


ceived, after she became acquainted with George 
Harris, a young physician who came that spring to 
settle in our village. Dr. Harris was one of the 
most agreeable companions I ever met, talented, in- 
telligent, with great vivacity of manner, and yet 
with that respectful deference and attention to our 
sex, which are so sure to please. He united quali- 
ties which are rarely found in the same individual; 
was full of mirth, and wit, and warm-hearied en- 
thusiasm, which charmed all the young, while at 
the same time he showed that prudence and calm 
judgment which won the confidence of the aged. 
Among his cherished sentiments, which many con- 
sidered rather romantic, he held that it was always 
unfortunate for a man to marry a rich wife. He 
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argued that the whole business of acquiring pro- 
perty was man’s work; that he who had wealth with 
his wife must give up his independence and usually 
his happiness, because he lost his appropriate pri- 
vilege of conferring happiness. He maintained his 
theory manfully, and in a way which was very gra- 
tifying to the ladies, insisting that all the advan- 
tages of fortune and station, which a man could 
bestow on the woman of his choice, were more than 
balanced by the devotion of her love and life to 
He was no Fourierist. 

“In pursuance of these principles, for he was 


him. 


sincere, he paid less attention to Anna Ingals, the 
only great heiress of our village, than to any other 
young lady. He was always polite to her, but dis- 
tant, as though he feared to be numbered even 
among her friends. Anna never complained of this 
coldness, but, as I observed, I fancied she felt it, 
and that she liked him; though such was the true 
delic cy and dignity of her character, that, inti- 
mate as we were, I never ventured to allude to the 
subject. 

“T was very much surprised, therefore, when she 
proposed to me that we should go to Mother Chick- 
ery, as she was called, and have our fortunes told.” 

“ Was not Chickery her real name, then?” in- 
quired Alice, who listened most attentively to the 
story. I wish it could excite the same interest in 
my rea lers. 

“ Her real name 
was M‘Gregor; and she belonged, as she said, to 


“No,” replied Mrs. Somers. 


the clan of Rob Roy. Why she had strayed so far 
from the heathery hills of her beloved Scotland, I 
never heard, but she did not seem to have gained 
She lived in an old 
hut or shanty, which had been the residence of 
some of the turnpike labourers, on the route be- 


much wealth by the change. 


tween Haverhill and Andover. Here she took up 
her abode, and as it was a waste, unenclosed ground, 
nobody disturbed her. She had lived here several 
years, kept a large number of hens, and carried on 
such a traflic in eggs and chickens that the boys 
gave her the soubriquet of Mother Chickery. She 
told fortunes too, though till Anna named it, and 
related some wonderful things she had heard of her 
skill, I had never thought on the matter. I agreed 
to go; for though I felt sure of my lover, I was 
willing to give Anna an opportunity of consulting 
the pythoness. We kept our purpose a profound 
secret, as we thought, and went across fields and 
that we might not 
It was a beautiful morning in Sep- 


through the woods, so be seen 


on the road. 
and we 


| 
nies, 


tember, the walk was about three 


had been very gay till just as we came in sight of 


the house. Anna then began to tremble, and asked 
me, with great agitation, if I thought we were doing 
wrong, ‘tempting Providence,’ as she termed it, in 
thus seeking to look into futurity. 

“ Now [ had no faith in Mother Chickery; I con- 
sidered the whole matter as a frolic; we had had a 
fine healthy walk, and so, with my usual high spi- 
rits, I laughed away Anna’s fears and scruples, and 


we went on. The dwelling stood on high ground, 
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but we comforted ourselves that Mother Chickery 
could not spy our approach, as there was no window; 
just, however, as we were about turning the corner 
to reach the door I happened to look up, and there, 
peering from a hole near the roof, I thought I saw 
a pair of keen black eyes, and the glimpse of a 
large nose that was familiar to me. 

«“<«There is Polly Briggs!’ We 


instantly stopped and gazed, but nothing more of 


said I to Anna. 
eyes or nose could we see. There was a strip of 
what seemed an old black silk handkerchiefdangling 
before the opening, and Anna said I had mistaken 
this for Polly Briggs, who was very dark and very 
thin, with such prominent features that some one 
had described her by saying she had eyes, nose 
and mouth, all she wanted was a face. We should 
have been very much disturbed, indeed, to have 
found Polly Briggs there. She was the walking 
newspaper of the village, and delighted in scandal 
and mischief-making; and we knew she would make 
What cowards 
conscience makes of us! had we been there for any 


a most ridiculous story about us. 


worthy purpose we should not thus have feared the 
lash of any evil tongue. 

“ As we stood considering whether it were pos- 
sible for Polly to be there at such an early hour, (it 
was only ten o’clock,) the door opened, and Mother 
Chickery came smiling forward and invited usin. ‘I 
knew you were coming,’ said she. ‘ When I dream 
of white mice I always know that beautiful young 
ladies are coming to consult me; and last night I 
dreamed of two white mice. So come in pray, and 
I will tell you all you have in your hearts.’ 

«« But you have company now in your house” 
said I, putting the question affirmatively, and look- 
ing as though I knew it was so. 

“She replied without the least embarrassment. 
‘No, indeed; not a foot has crossed my threshold 
this morning, but my own. I am alone, entire ly 
alone, so come in,’ and in we went.” 
said Alice. 


“ Yes; we could not well draw back,” said Mrs. 


“ And she told you your fortunes?” 
Somers. “She made us sit down, and brought out 
her cards immediately, and the beginning excited 
my curiosity.” 

«“ What did she do?” inquired Alice. 

“Oh, she came to me with the cards and told 
me I must begin, as I was the oldest. ‘You must 
° You 


have seen the roses bloom once more than she has,’ 


guess again,’ said I. ‘No,’ she answered. 


pointing to Anna. This was true. I was born in 
April and she in September. It was nothing strange 
Mother Chickery should think me the eldest, as I 
took the lead, but that she should know the season 
of my birth, and so truly describe the difference in 
our ages, startled me. I cut the cards as she directed, 
and after she had shuffled, she drew and examined 
At last 
she began to tell me the past; and so perfectly de- 
scribed my family and the chief events of my life, 
that I was fain to believe in her skill. When she 
saw she had won my confidence, she began on the 


them with great parade and solemnity. 


theme which she supposed was of the greatest in- 
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terest, my love affairs. Now came the trial. She 
told me that I had been for some time receiving 
the addresses of a young gentleman, indeed she said 
we were nearly if not quite engaged, and yet, she 
continued, ‘ you will never marry him. He does not 
love you; he did like you for a time, but lately his 
heart has turned towards another, and he only keeps 
up appearances, till he can find a decent pretence 
for leaving you.’ 

“He shall have it soon,’ said I, laughing as 
carelessly as I could; ‘ but pray describe him.’ 
She replied that she could not describe him to me, 
as his fate was not connected with mine, but that 
she could tell me what kind of man I would marry; 
and she began and described George Harris as ac- 
curately as she could have done had he stood before 


She even told his profession, and 


us. said she, 
‘this doctor loves you now; he is only waiting till 
you are off with the old love, as the song goes.’ 
“T stole a glance at Anna Ingals; never shall I 
forget the expression, the utter wo depicted on her 
sweet face. She was white as marble, her bloodless 
lips half parted, and her large dark eyes dilated 
and fixed on me with such a gaze of deep sorrow 
that [ could not resist the mute appeal, but forget- 
ting where I was, I ran to her, threw my arms 
round her neck, kissed her, and whispered that she 
need not fear, I never would rob her of the lover 
she was so worthy of. This roused her delicacy; I 
do not think there was any pride in her feelings, 
but she could not bear to have even me suspect she 
loved Doctor Harris, when he had never shown her 
any partiality; so she rallied, laughed at the whole 
affair as a joke, and sat down to cut the cards for her 
fortune. And now Mother Chickery again showed 
her wonderful skill; she told Anna so many little 
incidents of the past, as well as the principal cir- 
cumstances of her life, described her mother so truly, 
that I felt almost compelled to put faith in her. At 
last she came to the love and marriage part; how 
shall I describe my astonishment, my indignation, 
when I heard her describe your uncle, Charles 
Somers, as the man who loved and would be the 
husband of Anna Ingals! 
be sure, for I felt as though every drop of my blood 


I did not turn pale, to 


was in my face and neck; such a scorching, suffo- 
cating sensation seized me, that I ran out of the 
house to catch my breath. I think I must have come 
very near bursting a blood-vessel. 

“Anna scon joined me, and without raising her 
eyes to look at me, said in a trembling voice, as 
though she deprecated my anger, ‘O, Mary, let us 
go home; indeed I wish we had never, never come 
here!’ 

“My heart joined in the wish, but I did not 
speak. My soul was in a storm of feelings the 
most wild and dreadful. Confidence in my friend, 
in my lover, was shaken, and jealousy, of which I 
never believed myself capable, seemed to take pos- 
session of my whole mind. I thought over every- 
thing I had heard Charles Somers say in praise of 
Anna—of her gentleness, refinement, genius and 
beauty—forgetting that I had always led the way 
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in these praises: and I began to envy, to hate her. 
How mean jealousy is! how unreasonable! Poor 
Anna! I do not know what she thought or felt. I 
never looked at her. Once she came up and tried 
to put her hand in my arm, but I started away from 
her, and kept a little in advance. And thus in 
silence and anger and grief we returned; our at- 
tempts at gaining that knowledge of the future 
heaven in its wisdom has hidden from mortals hav- 
ing ended in deep disappointment and confusion; 
and it seemed likely the mischief would not be 
easily overcome. 

“That very evening I treated Charles so coldly, 
even insultingly, that he left me in anger, and the 
next day he called on Anna Ingals to see if she 
would tell him what had offended me. But of 
course she dared not tell him; and as I continued 
to treat him haughtily, and also broke off all inter- 
course with Anna, he accused me of caprice, and 
visited wholly at Mrs. Ingals’. The gentle and 
true-hearted Anna still loved me, and as she always 
spoke kindly of me, and endeavoured to excuse my 
conduct to Charles, he seemed to enjoy her society; 
and this, of which I heard, half distracted me. To 
plague them both, I began a flirtation with Doctor 
Harris, and though my heart was near breaking I 
never was, in manner, more gay. I fear I did half 
captivate the Doctor, and Mother Chickery’s predic- 
tion seemed in a fair way to come true, being itself 
the cause of its own fulfilment. Providence, in mer- 
cy to me if not to the others, interposed to save me 
from that most guilty act, the marrying a man I 
did not love, to spite the man I did love. 

“At this juncture my brother Frederick returned 
from along voyage. He always had great influ- 
ence with me. I respected his judgment and re- 
vered his firm Christian principles. He soon saw 
that I was not happy, that I was acting a part 
which would make me wretched. He had known 
and loved Charles Somers, and he insisted that I 
should tell him what had caused the separation 
between us. ‘Tell me the truth, the whole truth, 
my dear sister,’ said he; ‘nothing else will serve 
the turn: you are unhappy, and I fear you have 
been in the wrong: but tell me, I entreat you, the 
truth.’ 

“Thus conjured [ told him all, as I thought, but 
I forgot to name that I had fancied Polly Briggs 
was with the fortune-teller. When I had concluded 
Frederick sat silent some time, and at last he in- 
quired if I had never mistrusted that some one had 
given Mother Chickery notice of our visit. ‘O yes,’ 
said I, ‘I thought I saw Polly Briggs;’ and I told 
him about the eyes peeping out of the hole in the 
wall. ‘Yes, yes,’ said he, ‘now it is all plain, that 
is what she meant;’ and then he told me that he 
had met Polly in a store soon after he came home; 
that she rallied him about the change he had found 
in his sister, and how she was to marry a doctor 
instead of a lawyer; and when Frederick declared 
he did not believe such a match would ever take 
place, she said, very significantly, «It will take 
place, and don’t you try to hinder it; it is the de- 
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cree of fate, as your sister well knows:’ and then 
she laughed, Frederick said, like a fiend. He al- 
ways disliked her, she was so sarcastic and bold. 
‘She has done all this mischief,’ said Frederick, 
‘as I will prove to you before three days are over.’ 
And so he did. He went to Mother Chickery and 
made her acknowledge the whole; how Polly Briggs 
came an hour before we did, and told her that two 
young ladies were coming to consult her, and what 
she must tell us to please us. We never knew 
how Polly found out we were going to the fortune- 
teller. They watched our coming, and Polly made 
her know which was the eldest, and all about us. 
Oh, it was a most ridiculous affair when we came 
to understand how we had been hoaxed.” 

“And then you were all reconciled, and you mar- 
ried uncle Somers, and Anna Ingals married the 
doctor!” said Alice. “ How nicely it all ended, 
as though it had been a real novel.” 

«“ Yes, it came out well at last,” said Mrs. So- 
mers, “and perhaps, had it not been for this affair, 
George Harris would never have addressed Anna. 
But he could not help learning that she loved him, 
and we, that is my brother and Charles and I, pre- 
vailed on him to give up his theory about a rich 
wife, when the wealth belonged to one so lovely 
and amiable as Anna. And so far good came out 
of the evil. But we suffered much, and our folly 
has been, on my part, the subject of lasting regret, 
for perfect confidence between Anna and me never 
was restored. ‘The chain of friendship once broken 
may be united, but never can be again thought in- 
destructible: we remember it has once failed; and 
I remember it was chiefly by my fault. But, as my 
brother said, I learned one invaluable lesson, which 
I trust I shall never forget.” 

«« What was the lesson?” inquired Alice timidly. 

“That truth is our strength and security, and 
that falsehood and deception, in the end, always 
lead to disgrace, if not destruction.” 

“ What became of Polly Briggs?” said Alice, 
abruptly starting from a reverie of no pleasant na- 
ture. 

“She married an adventurer, who gave himself 
out as agent of the London Anti-slavery Society, 
and by his eloquent appeals in the cause of negro 
emancipation raised a wonderful excitement in our 
usually quiet village. Among the first converts 
was Polly Briggs; she became a furious abolition- 
ist, and her zeal in the cause was so great that she 
fell in love with the agent, and actually offered 
herself to him. She had about two thousand dol- 
lars in cash—her father had just died—she wished 
to devote this and her own services to the good 
work. The agent, after what he called a serious 
consideration of his own motives, came to the con- 
clusion that much good needed to be done—of 
which there was no doubt—and that Polly and her 
money might do good; and so he married her: but 
he proved a base impostor.” 

«“ Who was he?” inquired Alice. 

“A gambler, and, as we afterwards heard, he 
committed forgery. I do not know what has be- 
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come of either of them. The last time I heard of 
Polly she was in Quebec, keeping a boarding-house. 
This was ten or twelve years ago. I have not seen 
her these twenty years. I recollect the last time 
she called; it was to see the diamond ring your 
dear father left in my care for you.” 

Alice started at the mention of the ring, coloured, 
turned pale, and at last said, hesitatingly, “I believe, 
dear aunt, I must foilow your example, and make 
a true confession of my folly, as you did to your 
brother: I have been to a fortune-teller.” 

“So I feared,” said Mrs. Somers, “or that you 
were intending to go. But come, tell me all frank- 
ly, and do not fear [ shall laugh at your folly; it 
cannot be more ridiculous than that I committed. 
Who is the fortune-teller?” 

“A gipsy, aunt, an English gipsy.” 

“An English gipsy! Alice,” exclaimed Mrs. So- 
mers—“ you must be deceived: there never has 
been a gipsy in America: though,” she added 
laughingly, “as we welcome every kind of foreign 
quackery, and all sorts of mountebanks, I do not 
see why gipsies should not try their luck here. 
But where is she, Alice? and when did she come?” 

“The week after you and uncle started on your 
journey she came, and she may be seen every day 
in the maple grove, beyond that bank on the river 
Colonel Seymour thinks so beautiful.” 

“ How do you know she is a gipsy?” 

“Oh, the Seymours have seen her many times 
in England, with the gipsies; she was called «Old 
Bess,’ and considered their best fortune-teller,” said 
Alice. 

“ Has any person consulted her here? 
Mrs. Somers. 

“O yes, aunt, many, and more wish to, but she 
will only see four in a day, two in the morning and 
two in the afternoon; and each one must go alone.” 

“ Who have consulted her?” 

“’Squire Rogers, and she told him his horse was 
stolen by a tall man and taken to Canada, and that 
he would never see it again. And she told Mrs. 
Crane that her teaspoons were stolen by a woman 
and had been melted down. But the best thing of 
all was about the clothes: you know Mrs. Larkin 
had her whole wash stolen from the clothes-yard!”’ 

“ No, I never heard of it,” said Mrs. Somers. 

“QO no, now I recollect it happened after you 
went away. Well, Mrs. Larkin went to the gipsy 
and paid her two dollars, and she told her the clothes 
were hidden in the woods, near the old bridge; and 
there, to be sure, they were found in the very spot. 
Since then many have consulted her,” said Alice. 

“You consulted her to know if Edward was 
well and true-hearted, I suppose,” said Mrs. Somers 
smiling; “I trust you paid her liberally, and so had 
a pleasant report.” 

“She has told me nothing about him yet,” an- 
swered Alice colouring and sighing, “though she 
says there is much to be told: but she wants me 
to carry my diamond ring.” 

“ How, pray, did she know you had a diamond 
ring?” 

6* 


” 


inquired 
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«“ That is the mystery; she must have known it 
by her art,” said Alice. “I did not think of con- 
sulting her till Mrs. Seymour talked so much about 
her skill, and she and Colonel Seymour and Mr. 
Percy went with me as far as the old elin on the 
bank: there they were to wait for me, and Colonel 
Seymour said he would keep a good look out that 
When I reached 
the place where she meets her visitors she was not 
there; but presently she came, and bidding me take 


old Bess did not carry me off. 


off my bonnet she looked a long time in my face, 
and then examined my hand; and, aunt Mary, she 
told me so many things, true incidents, such as you 
have often told me about my father and mother, 
and of their deaths, and how I had been brought 
up by kind relatives, and described you and uncle, 
oh, I am sure she must be a fortune-teller.” 

“ How does she look!’ asked Mrs. Somers. 

“She is a large, stout woman, very dark and 
bronzed in her complexion; she 
piercing eyes, a kind of reddish black, like the 
tiger’s, which seemed to look through me, a large 
Roman nose and wide mouth with a very disagree- 


has deep-set 


able expression about it when she spoke.” 

“She did not charm you by her looks, it seems,” 
said Mrs. Somers laughing: “but now about the 
ring.” 

“After she had told me the past, and awakened 
my curiosity by hints of some strange things to 
come, she began to rub my hand and say the lines 
were too faint for her to read. Then suddenly she 
dropped it, and looking keenly in my eyes said, 
‘ You wish to hear of your lover, who is in India; 
you have a diamond ring which came from India; 
bring that to me here and let me rub it across your 
hand three times and I can tell you just where 
your lover is, and all that you wish to know.” 

“ What did you say to her?” 

“TI told her the ring was not mine yet; it was 
left to my aunt’s care till I was twenty-four years 
of age, and that you were gone on a journey and 
I did not dare take the ring; indeed, I could not 
get it without your consent.” 

«“ Did she urge you to get it?” said Mrs. Somers. 

«No, she declared she could not tell me a word 
more without it; that I might do as I pleased; that 
I was nearly twenty-four, but that it was nothing 
to her, and so on: but she excited my curiosity so 
strongly about Edward that I told her I would visit 
her again this afternoon, and, if it were possible, I 
would carry the ring.” 

This ring had been presented to Captain Somers 
during a tour he made in the interior of India by 
a native chief, in return for some important services: 
it was of great value, and Captain Somers, on his 
death-bed, sent it to the care of his brother and sis- 
ter for his daughter Alice, whom they had adopted. 
It had been very carefully kept and rarely men- 
tioned, nor had Alice ever seen it but once, namely, 
when she was eighteen. Her father had ordered 
that it should not be given her till she was twenty- 
four, “as at that age,” he remarked, “she would 
be better able to judge of the right value of wealth 
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than in the first enthusiasm of youth.” The ma- 
neeuvre of the fortune-teller to obtain this ring 
appeared so suspicious to Mrs. Somers that she in- 
stantly sent for her husband, whom, like all loving 
wives, she considered a very wise man, and able to 
detect the imposture if any person could. 

When Mr. Somers had heard the story he proved 
himself worthy of the high regard in which his 
wife held his penetration and judgment. He sus- 
pected at once, putting all circumstances together, 
that the English gentry, as they called themselves, 
Colonel Seymour and his wife and Mr. Percy 
were sharpers, if not worse, and that Old Bess was 
an accomplice. 

“But,” said Mrs. Somers, “they have always 
behaved with great propriety, attend church every 
Sabbath”’ 

“ Yes, yes, I know they keep up all these ap- 
pearances of propriety,” said Mr. Somers, “but 
they have been in Jones’s house now these four 
months, and have not paid a cent of rent.” 

“Mrs. Seymour dresses beautifully, and gives 
such pleasant parties,” said Alice. 

“All true, but it has all been done on the credit 
system. I will go out and make some inquiries, 
however; and, Alice, prepare yourself at the time 
you set, five o’clock, to visit the fortune-teller.” 

Before that time, however, such developments of 
the financial operations of the English family had 
been made that warrants were granted to arrest 
them as swindlers, and also to take the gipsy as a 
vagrant and accomplice. She was arrested, and 
the officers entered the dwelling of the brave Colo- 
nel Seymour, who had boasted often of his exploits 
at Waterloo: but though he had stood his ground 
before enemies, he was now found prepared to fiee 
from his friends. All their valuables were packed, 
and it was evident that they were prepared for a 
flitting; nor would they, probably, have stopped to 
make parting compliments had the gipsy once got 
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the ring into her hands. That was evidently the 
prize at which they had aimed. But no real fact 
of such conspiracy could be proven, and as they 
offered to pay all their debts if they were allowed 
to depart, the good people of Haverhill thought it 
the most prudent course to take their money and 
let them go. So, much lightened in purse, and 
better instructed in the difficulties of overreaching 
our real Yankee people, these English geniry de- 
parted, and it is to be hoped that they profited by 
the lesson, and became convinced that honesty is, 
in the end, a better trade than speculation. 

The gipsy—who was she’? Alas, for the end 
of all romance! What a pity it is that fairy dia- 
monds wiil turn to chucky stones! What a con- 
sternation there was among the ladies and gentle- 
men, old and young, of Haverhill, to whom she 
had told such beautiful fortunes, (for two dollars 
each,) making all the time such allusions to their 
families and their early lives, that she had impressed 
them with the most profound awe of her wisdom and 
skill; what was their mortification when they found 
that this “distinguished English” gipsy, was their 
own townswoman, the veritable Polly Briggs! 

Through what metamorphoses she had passed, 
from the time she had resigned that euphonious 
name, was never known; but none had injured her 
physical health. She had grown fat, and now had 
a face, though not a fair one. She seemed also, 
perfectly at ease, or hardened in her mind. 
one observed to her, how greatly her mother would 
have been distressed, could she have known what 
her daughter would become. She tartly answered: 
«“ My mother told fortunes before me; she was no 
better, only sillier, than I am. She did not make 
money by her art, and I can earn as much as you 
give your members of congress. There will always 
be fortune-tellers while there are fools to believe and 
pay them.” Which was a very profound observa- 
tion. 


Some 
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Youne April revived the green earth with its showers, 
And sweet May and June have decked it with flowers; 
The warm breath of July, mid sunshine and dews, 
Has tinged the wild rose with its exquisite hues, 

And sleepy-eyed August, with eloquence mute, 

Now proffers her burden of rich, golden fruit. 

Nature’s work is perfected, nor from her vast store 
Can she add to this beauty a single charm more. 


Thus young and gay hearted, we tempt you to come 

From your city’s dull haunts to our sweet village home, 
For blithe is the footstep and buoyant the tread 

Where the violet wakes in its cool mossy bed; 

The voice sounds more gaily as, rippling along, 

The silvery waters re-echo its sone, 

While each sigh of the wind brings perfume from the glade 
Where the wild-roses bloom in the forest-trees’ shade. 


And kindly we greet thee, O stricken at heart, 
: In whose sorrowful dreams young joy hath no part— 
$ The silence of nature, her hush of repose, 
Like sympathy’s voice, shall soften thy woes; 
The incense of morning, the evening’s calm smile, 
The music of waters thy cares shall beguile; 
In pure converse like this will the memory fade 
Of the smiles that deceived and the friends that betrayed. 
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Pale student, to woo thee we open a page 

Dear alike to the poet, the painter, the sage; 

’Tis the page that is read where the pure breezes blow, 
That dim not the eye nor furrow the brow— 

Where the tiniest herb, where the stars’ mystic light, 
The cloud and the sunshine new wonder invite; 

Where each flowret that springs, with its delicate hues, 
} Is fraught with pure wisdom—say, can you refuse? F. 
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LET HER POUT IT OUT! 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


“I nore there is no coolness between you and 
Maria,” Mrs. Appleton said to her young friend, 
Louisa Graham, one evening at asocial party. “I 
have not seen you together once to-night; and just 
now she passed without speaking, or even looking 
at you.” 

«Oh, as to that,” replied Louisa, tossing her 
head with an air of contempt and affected indiffer- 
ence, “she’s got into a pet about something, dear 
knows what, for I don’t.” 

“Tam really sorry to hear you say so,” remarked 
Mrs. Appleton. “ Maria is a warm-hearted girl, and 
a sincere friend. Why do you not go to her, and 
inquire the cause of this change in her manner?” 

“Me! Noindeed! I never humour any one 
who gets into a pet and goes pouting about in that 
manner.” 

« But is it right for you to act so? A word of 
inquiry, or explanation, might restore all in a mo- 
ment.” 

“ Right or wrong, I never did and never will hu- 
mour the whims of such kind of people. No, no. 
Let her pout it out! ‘That’s the way to cure such 
people.” 

“TI don’t think so, Louisa. She is unhappy from 
some real or imaginary cause. That cause it is no 
doubt in your power to remove.” 

« But she has no right to imagine causes of of- 
fence; and I don’t choose to have people act as she 
is now acting towards me from mere imaginary 
causes. No; let her pout it out, I say. It will 
teach her a good lesson.” 

Louisa spoke with indignant warmth. 

«“ Were you never mistaken?” asked Mrs. Apple- 
ton, in a grave tone. 

“ Of course I’ve been mistaken, many a time.” 

“ Very well. Have you never been mistaken in 
reference to another’s action towards you?” 

«T presume so.” 

« And have not such mistakes sometimes given 
you pain?” 

“JI cannot recall any instances just at this mo- 
ment, but I have no doubt they have.” 

“Very well. Just imagine yourself in Maria’s 
position; would you not think it kind in any one 
to step forward and disabuse you of an error that 
was stealing away your peace of mind!” 

“Yes, but Mrs. Appleton, I don’t know any- 
thing about the cause of Maria’s strange conduct. 
She may see that in my character or disposition to 
which she is altogether uncongenial, and may have 
made up her mind not to keep my company any 
longer. Or she may feel herself, all at once, above 
me. And I’m not the one, I can tell you, to 
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cringe to any living mortal. I amas good as she is, 


or any one else!” 

“Gently, gently, Louisa! Don’t fall into the 
very fault you condemn in Maria; that of imagining 
a sentiment to be entertained by another which she 
does not hold, and then growing indignant over the 
idea, and at the person supposed to hold it.” 

“TI can’t see clearly the force of what you say, Mrs. 
Appleton; and therefore, I must come back to what I 
remarked a little while ago:—She must pout it out.” 

“You are wrong, Louisa,” her friend replied, 
“and I cannot let you rest in that wrong, if it 
is in my power to correct it. Perhaps, by relat- 
ing a circumstance that occurred with myself a 
few years ago, I may be able to make an impres- 
sion on your mind. I had, and still have, an es- 
teemed friend, amiable and sincere, but extremely 
sensitive. She is too apt to make mistakes about 
other people’s estimation of her, which, I have of- 
ten told her, is a decided fault of character. That 
she has only to be self-conscious of integrity, and 
then she will be truly estimated. Well, this friend 
would sometimes imagine that J treated her coolly, 
or indifferently, or thrust at her feelings, when I 
felt towards her all the while a very warm affec- 
tion. The consequence would be, that she would 
assume a cold or offended exterior. But I never 
said to myself, ‘let her pout it out!” I knew that 
she was mistaken, and that she was really suffer- 
ing under her mistake; and I would always go to 
her, and kindly inquire the cause of her changed 
manner. The result was of course an immediate 
restoration of good feeling, often accompanied by a 
confession of regret at having injured me by ima- 
gining that I entertained unkind sentiments when 
I did not. On one occasion, I noticed a kind of 
reserve in her manner; but thinking there might 
be some circumstances known only to herself, that 
gave her trouble, I did not seem to observe it. On 
the next morning I was exceedingly pained and 
surprised to receive a note from her, in something 
like the following language— 

««T he fact is, Mrs. Appleton, I cannot and will 
not bear any longer your manner towards me. You 
seem to think that I have no feeling. And besides, 
you assume an air of superiority and patronage 
that is exceedingly annoying. Last night your 
manner was insufferable. As I have just said, I can- 
not and will not bear such an assumption on your 
part. And now let me say, that I wish, hereafter, 
to be considered by you as a stranger. As such I 
shall treat you. Do not attempt to answer this, 
do not attempt to see me, for I wish for no humili- 
ating explanations.’ 
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“Now what would you have done in such a 
case, Louisa’”’ 

“ T should have taken her at her word, of course,” 
was the prompt reply; “did not you?” 

“Oh no, that would not have been right.” 

«“T must confess, Mrs. Appleton, that your ideas 
of right, and mine, are very different. This lady 
told you expressly, that she did not wish to hold 
any further intercourse with you.” 

“Exactly. But then, she would not have said 
so, had she not been deceived by an erroneous idea. 
Knowing this, it became my duty to endeavour to 
remove the false impression.” 

“T must confess, Mrs. Appleton, that I cannot 
see it in the same light. 1 don’t believe that we are 
called upon to humour the whims of every one. It 
does such people, as you speak of, good to be let 
alone, and have their pout out. If you notice them, 
it makes them ten times as bad.” 

«“ A broad assertion like that you have just made 
needs proof, Louisa. I, for one, do not believe that 
it is true. If an individual under a false impression 
be let alone to ‘ pout it out,’ the mere pouting, as 
you call it, does not bring a conviction that the 
cause of unpleasant feeling is altogether imaginary. 
The ebullition will subside in time, and the subject 
of it may seem to forget the cause; but to do so, is 
next to impossible where the false impression is not 
removed. Now let me tell you how J did in refer- 
ence to the friend I have just mentioned.” 

“Well. How did you do”” 

«“ After the acute pain of mind which was caused 
by her note had subsided, I began to examine, as 
far as I could recollect them, all my words and ac- 
tions towards her on the previous evening. In one 
or two things, I thought I could perceive that which 
to one of her sensitive disposition might appear in 
a wrong light. I remembered too, that in her do- 
mestic relations there were some circumstances of 
a painful character, and I knew that these weighed 
heavily upon her mind, often depressing her spirits 
very much. One of these circumstances, though 
perfectly beyond her control, was extremely humi- 
liating to a high-minded, and somewhat proud-spi- 
ritel woman. All these things I turned over in 
my mind, and instead of suffering myself to feel in- 
censed against her for the unkind note she had 
written to me, I endeavoured to find excuses for 
her, and to palliate her fault all that I could. What 
troubled me most, was the almost insurmountable 
barrier that she had thrown between us. ‘Do not 
attempt to answer this; do not attempt to see 
me,’ were strong positions; and my pride rose 
up, and forbade me to break through them. But 
pride could not stand before the awakening of 
better feelings. ‘I must see her. I will see her!’ 
I said. 

“This resolution taken, I determined that I 
would not call upon her until towards evening, 
thus giving her time for reflection. The hour at 
length came in which I had made up my mind to 
perform a most painful duty, and I dressed myself 
for the trying visit. When I pulled the bell, on 
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pausing at her door, I was externally calm, but in- 
ternally agitated. 

« «Tell Mrs. that a friend wishes to speak 
to her,’ I said to the servant who showed me into 
the parlour. I did not feel at liberty to ask her not 
to mention my name; but I emphasised the word 
‘friend,’ in hopes that she would understand my 
meaning. But she either did no° or would not, for 
in a few minutes she returned and said, in a con- 





fused and hesitating voice, 

“ «Mrs. says that she does not wish to see 
you.’” 

« And you left the house on the instant?” Lou- 
isa said, in an indignant tone. 

«“ No, I did not,’ was Mrs. Appleton’s calm 
reply. 

«“ Not after such an insult! Pardon me—but I 
should call it a breach of politeness for any one to 
remain in the house of another under such circum- 





stances.” 

“But, Louisa, you must remember that there are 
exceptions to every general rule; and also, that the 
same act may be good or bad, according to the end 
which the actor has in view. If I had proposed to 
myself any mere sinister and selfish end in re- 
maining in the house of my friend after such an 
unkind, and to me, at the time, cruel repulse, I 
should have acted wrong; but my end was to be- 
nefit my friend—to disabuse her of a most painful 
mistake, which I could only do by meeting her, 
and letting her ear take in the tones of my voice, 
that she might thus judge of my sincerity.” 

Louisa did not reply, and Mrs. Appleton con- 
tinued. 

«“ «Tell Mrs. 


I am very anxious to see her, and that she must 


, I said to the servant, ‘ that 





not refuse me an interview.’ In a few minutes 
she returned with the positive refusal of Mrs. 
to see me. There.was one thing that I did not want 
to do—one thing that I hesitated to do, and that 
was to force myself upon my estranged friend by 
intruding upon her, even in her own chamber, 
where she had retired to be secure from my impor- 
tunity. But I looked to the end I had in view. ‘Js 
not the end a good one’’ I said, as I mused over 





the unpleasant position in which I found myself. 
‘ Will not even Mrs. thank me for the act, 
after she shall have perceived her error?’ Thus I 
argued with myself, and finally made up my mind 
that I would compel an interview by entering my 
friend’s chamber, even though she had twice re- 





fused to see me. 

«“ As I resolved to do, so I acted. Once fully con- 
vinced that the act was right, I compelled myself 
to do it, without once hesitating or looking back. 
My low knock at her chamber door was unanswer- 
ed. I paused but a few moments before opening it. 
There stood my friend, with a pale yet firm coun- 
tenance, and as I advanced she looked me steadily 
in the face with a cold, repulsive expression. 

«“ ¢ Mrs. ,” I said, extending my hand and 
forcing a smile, while the tears came to my eyes, 
and my voice trembled— If I had been guilty of 
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the feelings with which you have charged me, I 
would not have thus sought you, in spite of all 
your repulses. Let me now declare to you, in the 
earnestness of a sincere heart, that I am innocent 
of all you allege against me. I have always re- 
garded you as one of my choicest friends. I have 
always endeavoured to prefer you before myself, 
instead of setting myself above you. You have, 
therefore, accused me wrongfully, but I do most 
heartily forgive you. Will you not then forgive 
me, for an imaginary fault” 

“ For a few moments after I commenced speak- 
ing, she continued to look at me with the same 
cold, repulsive stare, not deigning to touch the 
hand that I stil! extended. But she saw that I was 
sincere; she felt that I was sincere, and this melted 
her down. As I ceased speaking, she started for- 
ward with a quick, convulsed movement, and 
throwing her arms around me, hid her face in my 
bosom and wept aloud. It was some time before 
the tumult of her feelings subsided. 

«“¢Can you indeed forgive me?’ she at length 
said, ‘my strange, blind, wayward folly” 

«« Let us be friends as we were, Mrs. . I re 
plied, ‘and let this hour be forgotten, or only re- 
membered as a seal to our friendship.’ 

“From that day, Louisa, there has been no jar- 
ring string in our friendly intercourse. Mrs. 
really felt aggrieved: she thought that she perceived 
in my conduct all that she had alleged, and it 
wounded her to the quick. But the earnest sin- 
cerity with which I sought her out and persisted 
in seeing her, convinced her that she had altogether 
misunderstood the import of my manner, which, 
under the peculiar state of her feelings, put on a 
false appearance.” 

“Well, Mrs. Appleton,” Louisa said with a deep 
inspiration as that lady ceased speaking, “I cannot 
say that I think you did wrong: indeed, I feel that 
you were right: but I cannot act from such unself- 
ish motives; it is not in me.” 

“But you can compel yourself to do right, Lou- 
isa, even where there is no genuine good impulse 
prompting to correct actions. It is by our thus 
compelling ourselves, and struggling against the 
activity of a wrong motive, that a right one is 
formed. If I had consulted only my feelings, and 
had suffered only offended self-love to speak, I 
should never have persevered in seeing my friend: 
to this day there would have been a gulf between 
us.” 

“Still, it seems to me that we ought not, as a ge- 
neral thing, to humour persons in these idle whims; 
it only confirms them in habits of mind that make 
them sources of perpetual annoyance to their 
friends. Indeed, as far as I am concerned, I desire 
to be freed from acquaintances of this description; 
I do not wish my peace ever and anon interfered 
with in such an unpleasant way.” 

“We should not,” Mrs. Appleton replied, “con- 
sider only ourselves in these, or indeed in any mat- 
ters pertaining to social intercourse, but should 
endeavour sometimes to look away from what is 
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most pleasant and gratifying to ourselves, and study 
to make others happy. You know that the appear- 
ance which true politeness puts on is that of pre- 
ferring others to ourselves. We offer them the 
best seats, or the most eligible positions; or present 
them with the choicest viands at the table. We 
introduce subjects of conversation that we think 
will interest others more than ourselves, and deny 
ourselves in various ways, that others may be 
obliged and gratified. Now, the question is, are 
these mere idle and unmeaning forms? Or is it right 
that we should feel as we act? If they are un- 
meaning forms, then are the courtesies of social 
intercourse a series of acts most grossly hypocriti- 
If not so, then it is right that we should pre- 
fer others to ourselves: and it is right for us, when 
we find that a friend is under a painful mistake— 
even if to approach her may cause some sacrifice 
of our feelings—for us to go to that friend and 
Do you not think so, 


cal. 


disabuse her mind of error. 
Louisa?” 

“I certainly cannot gainsay your position, Mrs. 
Appleton; but still I feel altogether disinclined to 
make any overtures to Maria.” 

«“ Why so, Louisa?” 

* Because I can imagine no cause for her pre- 
sent strange conduct; and therefore see no way of 


” 





approaching 

The individual about whom they had been con- 
versing passed near them at this moment, and 
caused Mrs. Appleton and Louisa to remember 
that they were prolonging their conversation to too 
great an extent for a social party. 

“We will talk about this again,” Mrs. Appleton 
said, rising and passing to the side of Maria. 

«“ You do not seem cheerful to-night, Maria, or 
am I mistaken in my observation of your face?” 
Mrs. Appleton said in a pleasant tone. 

“T was not aware that there was anything in my 
manner that indicated the condition of mind to 
which you allude,” the young lady replied with a 
smile. 

“There seemed to me such an indication, but 
perhaps it was only an appearance.” 

“Perhaps so,” Maria said with something of ab- 
straction in her manner. A silence, embarrassing 
in some degree to both parties, followed, which 
was broken by an allusion of Mrs. Appleton’s to 
Louisa Graham. 

To this Maria made no answer. 

“Louisa is a girl of kind feelings,” remarked 
Mrs. Appleton. 

“She is so esteemed,” Maria replied somewhat 
coldly. 

«“ Do you not think so, Maria?” 

« Why should I think otherwise?” 

“T am sure I cannot tell, but I thought that there 
was something in your manner that seemed to indi- 
cate a different sentiment.” 

To this the young lady made no reply, and Mrs. 
Appleton did not feel at liberty to press the subject, 
more particularly as she wished to induce Louisa, 
if she could possibly do so, to sacrifice her feelings 
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and go to Maria with an inquiry as to the cause of 
her changed manner. She now observed closely 
the manner of Maria, and saw that she studiously 
Thus 


the evening passed away, and the two young ladies 


avoided coming into contact with Louisa. 


retired without having once spoken to each other. 

Unlike too many of us under similar circum- 
stances, Mrs. Appleton did not say within herself— 
“This is none of my business. If they have fallen 
out let them make it up again.” Or, “if she 
chooses to get the ‘pouts’ for nothing, let her pout 
it out.” 
some plan to bring about explanations and a good 
understanding again between two who had no just 
cause for not regarding each other as friends. It 
would have been an easy matter to have gone to 
Maria and to have asked the cause of her changed 


But she thought seriously about devising 


manner towards Louisa, and thus have brought 
about a reconciliation. But she was desirous to 
correct a fault in both, and therefore resolved, if 
possible, to induce the latter to go to the former. 
With this object in view, she called upon Louisa 
early on the next morning. 

“I was sorry to see,” she said after a brief con- 
versation on general topics, “that there was no 
movement on the part of either yourself or Maria 
to bring about a mutual good understanding.” 

“T am sure, Mrs. Appleton, that I haven’t any- 
thing to do in the matter,” was Louisa’s answer. 
“T have done nothing, wilfully, to wound or offend 
Maria, and therefore have no apologies to make. 
If she sees in my character anything so exceedingly 
offensive as to cause her thus to recede from me, I 
am sure that I do not wish her to have any kind 
of intercourse with me.” 

“That is altogether out of the question, Louisa. 
Maria has seen nothing real in you at which to be 
offended; it is an imaginary something that has 
blinded her mind.” 

“In that case, Mrs. Appleton, I must say, as I 
said at first—Let her pout it out: I have no pa- 
tience with any one who acts so foolishly.” 

“You must pardon my importunity, Louisa,” 
her persevering friend replied; “I am conscious 
that the position you have taken is a wrong one, 
and [ cannot but hope that I shall be able to make 
you see it.” 

“I don’t know, Mrs. Appleton, none are so blind, 
it is said, as they who will not see,’ Louisa replied 
with a meaning smile. 

“So you are conscious of an unwillingness to 
see the truth if opposed to your present feelings,” 
Mrs. Appleton said, smiling in return; “I have 
some hope of you now.” 

“ You think so’” 

“© yes: the better principles of your mind are 
becoming more active, and I now feel certain that 
you will think of Maria as unhappy from some 
erroneous idea which it is in your power to re- 
move.” 

“ But her unkind and ungenerous conduct to- 
wards me” 

“Don’t think of that, Louisa; think only if it 





be not in your power again to restore peace to her 
mind; again to cause her eye to brighten and her 
cheek to smile when you meet her. It is in your 
power; I know that it is. Do not, then, let me 
beg of you, abuse that power, and suffer one heart 
to be oppressed when a word from you can remove 
the burden that weighs it down.” 

To this appeal Louisa remained silent for a few 
moments, and then looking up said— 

«“ What would you have me do, Mrs. Appleton?” 

“ Nothing but what you see to be clearly right. 
Do not act simply from my persuasion. I urge 
you as I do that you may perceive it to be a duty 
to go to Maria and try and disabuse her of an error 
that is producing unhappiness.” 

“Then how do you think I ought to act?” 

“Tt seems to me that you should go to Maria 
and ask her, with that sincerity and frankness that 
she could not mistake, the cause of her changed 
manner; and that you should, at the same time, 
say that you were altogether unconscious of having 
said or done anything to wound or offend her.” 

«TI will do it, Mrs. Appleton,” Louisa said after 
musing for a few moments. 

«“ But does it seem to you right that you should 
do so?” 

“It does when I lose sight of myself, and think 
of Maria as standing to another in the same light 
that she really stands to me.” 

“T am glad that you have thus separated your 
own feelings from the matter; that is the true way 
to view every subject that has regard to our actions 
towards others, Go, then, to your estranged friend 
on this mission of peace, and I know that the re- 
sult will be pleasant to both of you.” 

“TI am fully convinced that it is right for me to 
do so; and more, I am fully resolved to do what I 
see to be right.” 

About an hour after the closing of this interview 
Louisa called at the house of her friend. It was 
some minutes after she had sent up her name be- 
fore Maria descended to the parlour to meet her. 
As she came in she smiled a faint welcome, ex- 
tending at the same time her hand in a cold, formal 
Louisa was chilled at this, for her feel- 


But she suppressed every weak- 


manner. 
ings were quick. 
ness with an effort, and said, as she still held the 
offered hand within her own— 

«There must be something wrong, Maria, or you 
would never treat me so coldly: as I am altogether 
unconscious of having said or done anything to 
wound your feelings, or injure you in any way, | 
have felt constrained to come and see you, and ask 
if in anything I have unconsciously done you an 
injury?” 

There was a pause of some moments, during 
which Maria was evidently endeavouring to quiet 
her thoughts and feelings, so as to give a coherent 
and rational response to what had been said. But 
this she was unable to do. 

“T am a weak and foolish girl, Louisa,” she at 
length said, as the moisture suffused her eyes; 
“and now I am conscious that I have wronged 
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Let us forget the past, and again be friends 
as we were.” 


you. 


«“T am still your friend, Maria, and still wish to 
remain your friend; but in order that, hereafter, 
there may be no further breach of this friendship, 
would it not be well for you to tell me, frankly, in 
what manner I have wounded your feelings?” 

“Perhaps so; but still I would rather not tell 
the cause; it involves a subject upon which I do 
not wish to speak. Be satisfied, then, Louisa, that 
I am fully convinced that you did not mean to 
Let this (kissing her tenderly) assure 
But 
do not press me upon a point that I shrink from 
even thinking about.” 


wound me. 
you that my old feelings have all returned. 


There was something so serious, almost solemn 
in the manner of the young lady, that Louisa felt 
that it would be wrong to urge her upon the sub- 
ject. 

So much interest did Mrs. Appleton feel in the 
matter, that she called in, during the afternoon of 
the same day, to see Louisa. 

“ Well, it’s all made up,” was almost the first 
word uttered as Mrs. Appleton came in. 


But their reconciliation was complete. 


“T am truly glad to hear it,” replied that lady. 

“And I am glad to be able to say so; but there 
is one thing that I do not like: I could not prevail 
upon her to tell me the cause of her coldness to- 
wards me.”’ 

“T am sorry for that, because, not knowing what 
has given offence, you are all the time liable again 


to trespass on feelings that you desire not to 
wound.” 

“So I feel about it; but the subject seemed so 
painful to her that I did not press it.” 

“When did you first notice a change in her 
manner?” 

“About a week ago, when we were spending an 
evening at Mrs. Trueman’s.”’ 
“Cannot you remember something which you 

nee 


then said, that might have wounded her? 


“ No, I believe not. I have tried several times 
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to recall what I then said, but I can think of nothing 
but a light jest which I passed upon her about her 
certainly coming of a crazy family.” 

“ Surely you did not say that, Louisa!” 

“Yes I did. And Iam sure that I thought no 
harm of it. We were conversing gaily, and she 
was uttering some of her peculiar, and often strange 
sentiments, when I made the thoughtless and in- 
nocent remark I have alluded to. No one replied, 
and there was a momentary silence that seemed to 
me strange. From that time her manner changed. 
But I have never believed that my playful remark 
was the cause. I think hera girl of too much good 
sense for that.” 

“ Have you never heard that her father was for 
many years in the hospital, and at last died there 
a raving maniac?” asked Mrs. Appleton with a se- 
rious countenance. 

«« Never,” was the positive answer. 

“Tt is true that such was his miserable end, Lou- 
isa.” 

“Then it is all explained. 
must have wounded her!” 

“ Deeply, no doubt. But it cannot be helped. 
The wound, I trust, is now nearly healed.” Then 
after a pause, Mrs. Appleton resumed: 


Oh, how deeply I 


“ Let this lesson never be forgotten, my young 
frie n 1. 
pulses, and let Maria ‘pout it out,’ as you said; 
how much would both she and yourself have suf- 


Suppose you had followed your own im- 


fered;—she, under the feeling that you had wan- 


tonly insulted and wounded her; and you, in 


estranged friendship, and under the imputation, 
unknown to yourself, of having most grossly vio- 

Let 
Never 


again permit any one to grow cold towards you 


lated the very first principle 
leep in your heart. 


of humanity. 
the lesson, then, sink « 


suddenly, without inquiring the cause. It is due 
to yourself and your friends.” 
“T will never forget the lesson, Mrs. Appleton,” 


was Louisa’s emphatic response, 
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I Love thee, Solitude! within the vales, 
Or on the hill tops, where no noisy feet 
Of men intrude, and where the very gales 
Play soberly amid the leaves they greet! 
No sounds abroad but those 
Which Nature gives the ear— 
The rivulet that flows 
Noiseless almost, and clear— 
The hum of bees the woodland flowers among, 
Aud mated birds that chirp their loving song 


Away from all the busy haunts of life, 
The unrelenting selfishness of trade— 

Away from proud Ambition’s reckless strife, 
And sensual pleasures which the soul degrade 
And there bid Mem’ry bring 

The treasures of the past; 
rrr 
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Or, pois’d on Hope’s bold wing, 
Prophetic glances cast; 
Or musing o’er the scenes around me thrown, 
Enjoy that luxury 


lo be a lone 
Yet not alone! an unseen Spirit moves 


Through all thine atmosphere, sweet Solitude! 
Building His temples in thy quiet groves, 
Where human architecture never stood. 

And there, upon those verdant floors, 

Beneath those canopies of shade, 

My soul more fervently adores, 

More humbly pleads His promis’d aid, 

More deeply feels His presence too, than where 


Are human ears that listen to my prayer! 
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GOSSIP WITH A BOUQUET OF SPRING FLOWERS. 


BY MRS. L. H 


Sreax,—speak, sweet guests. Open your lips in words. 
’Tis my delight to talk with you, and fain 

I'd have an answer. I’ve been long convinc’d 

You understand me, 
To wear your bright thoughts on your finger-tips 
For all to sport with. 


though you do not choose 


Lily of the Vale, 
And you, meek Violet, with your eyes of blue, 
I call on you the first,—for well I know 
How prone our village maidens are, to hide 
Their clear good sense among the city folks, 
Unless well-urg’d and fortified to speak.— 


—O purple Pansy, friend of earliest years, 
You’re always welcome. Have you never heard 
From some old grandmother, in cushion’d chair 
Sitting at Autumn, of your ancestors, 
Who on the shelter’d margin of the Thames 
Flourish’d, more vigorous and more fair than you? 
’T was not the fond garrulity of age 
That made her laud the past,—without respect 
To verity,—for I remember well 
How beautiful they were,—and with what pride 
I us’d to pluck them, when my school was o’er, 
And love to place them, rich with breathing sweets 
Between my Bible leaves, and find them there, 
Month afier month, laying their foreheads close 
To some undying hope. 

Bright Hyacinth, 
I'm glad you’ve brought your little ones. How snug 
You wrap them in their hoods. But still I see 
Their merry eyes and their plump cheeks peep out. 
Ah! here’s the baby, in it’s blanket too: 
You're a good mother sure. Don’t be in haste 
To take their mantles off. The morn is chill, 
I'd rather see them one by one come forth, 
Just when they please. A charming family ! 
And very happy you must doubtless be, 
In their sweet promise, and your matron care 





Gay, graceful Tulip, did you learn in France 
Your taste for dress ? and how to hold your head 
So elegantly? In the gale yestreen, 

That o’er the parterre swept with sudden force, 
I thought I saw you waltzing, and am sure 
Those steps were taught in Paris. Have a care, 
And do not be too exquisite with those 

You call the dowdy flowers, because, my dear, 
We live in a republic, where the strength 
Comes from beneath, and many a change occurs 
To lop the haughty, and to lift the low. 


Good neighbour Cowslip,—I have seen the bee 
Whispering to you, and have been told he stays 


SIGOURNEY 


Quite long and late, amid your golden cells 
It must be business that he comes upon, 
Matter of-fact, he never wastes an hour. 
Know you that he’s a subtle financier? 
And rifles where he can? and has the name 
Of taking usury? So, have a care, 
And don’t invest without good hope of gain. 
I would not be a slanderer,—but just give 
A little kind advice. 

Narcissus pale,— 
Had you a mother, child, who kept you close 
Over your needle, or your music books? 
And never let you sweep a room, or make 
A pudding in the kitchen? I’m afraid 
She shut you from the air and tanning sun, 
To keep you delicate,—or let you draw 
Your corset lace too tight. I would you were 
As buxom as your cousin Daffodil, 
Who to the sharp wind turns her tawney cheek, 
Unshrinking, like a damsel taught to spin, 
And milk the cows, and knead the bread, and lead 
An useful life, her nerves by labour strung, 
To bear its duties and its burdens wo. 


Lilac of Persia, tell us some fine tale 

Of Eastern lands. We’re fond of travellers 

Have you no legend of some sultan proud ? 

Or old fire-worshipper? Not even a note 

Taken on your voyage? Well, tis monstrous odd, 
That you should let so rare a chance slip by, 
While those who never journey’d half as far 
Make sundry volumes, and expect the world 

To reverently peruse, and magnify 

What it well knew before. 








Most gloriovs Rose, 
You are the queenly belle. On you, all eyes 
Admiring turn. Doubtless, you might indite 
Romances from your own remembrances. 
They’re all the fashion now, and fill the page 
Of many a periodical. Wilt tell 
None of your heart-adventures? Mighty cross 
To hoard them all so secretly. Well! well! 
I can detect the zephyr’s stolen kiss, 
In your red blush ;—and what’s the use to seal 
Your lips so cunningly,—when all the world 
Call you the flower of love. 

And now, good-bye: 

A pleasant gossip have I had with you, 
Obliging visitants,—but must away 
To graver things. Still keep your incense fresh 
And free to speak of Him, who tints your brows, 
Bidding the brown mould and unsightly stem 
Put forth such blaze of beauty, as translates 
To dullest hearts, His dialect of love 
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CHARITY OF MEN 


A BRILLIANT society was assembled in the 
drawing-room of the famous banker Fitz Harding, 
one of the fortunate millionaires of Belgrave Square. 
Seven had struck, and a servant in gorgeous livery 
had uttered those words so sweet to the ear of the 
impatient gastronome, “ dinner is on the table.” 

I shall not describe the dining-room of a million- 
aire—the sanctuary within which are laboured out 
so many conceptions and projects, so many revolu- 
Neither will I de- 
scribe the royal magnificence of a feast which might 
have shamed those of Lucullus. Let it suffice to 
state, that Fitz Harding, on that day, did the 
honours of his table to a foreign diplomatist, whose 


tions, financial and political. 


protection he sought for the conclusion of a loan 
to the secretary-general of a ministerial depart- 
ment, whose position enabled him to facilitate the 
adjudication of a great enterprise; and to three 
provincial members of parliament, whose vote 
might have the effect of enriching his native coun- 
ty with a canal, which should pour abundance and 
fertility into the coffers of the insatiable contractor. 
And this short enumeration of the principal guests 
is equivalent to the bill of fare. 

Lady Emily Fitz Harding, blazing with dia- 
monds, and brilliant in youth and beauty, presided 
with grace and liveliness. Amiable and smiling, 
she replied with equal address to the flatteries of 
the secretary-general, and the madrigals of the 
foreign diplomatist. Every one was in the happi- 
Sallies of fancy flew about with cham- 
pagne corks; the provincial members were as noisy 
and the 


est vein. 


as during one of O’Connell’s speeches; 
banker himself was almost a wit. 

All things had been discussed, and all 
exhausted, from Bulwer’s last novel to Mrs. Trol- 
lope’s amusing impertinences, (in addition to those 


subjects 


of the loan, the contract and the canal,) when the 
conversation fell on the subject of benevolence, 
connected witha charitable ball; a fancy-ball which 
was to collect together the flower of London soci- 
ety. Lady Fitz Harding was one of the lady pa- 
tronesses of this great ball, which was to take place 
within a fortnight. Many sayings were uttered, 
wise and foolish, on the subject of charity, of the 
poor, of dancing philanthropy, and benevolence in 
entrechats—that great invention of modern times. 
The tear stood in Fitz Harding’s eye as he spoke 
of the families of the destitute, who had no prop 
and no provision but the sensibility of the rich. 
“ Of what 
Be- 
tween the second course and the dessert, she had 
got rid of forty tickets. “She only wished she 
VOL. Xxxv.—7 


As for Lady Emily, she was sublime. 
value was opulence but to soothe distress!” 
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could dispose of two hundred: not from vanity, 
thank heaven! that was a feeling she had never 
known; but from pity to the unfortunate orphans, 
who she loved to cail her children,—her family.” 

«“ Dear Emily!” said the banker, “ it is so rich a 
pleasure to her to succour the wretched. It is her 
only joy!” 

«“ Ah! you flatter me,” quoth Lady Emily, «I 
do it for your pleasure; for you are happy only when 


” 


you are doing good!” 

At this moment, a servant entered, and an- 
nounced to Fitz Harding that some one wished to 
speak to him. 

« At this hour!” said the banker angrily. “ You 
know well, John, that I see no one while I am en- 
gaged at table.” 

The servant drew nearer to his master, and whis- 
pered, “It is Mr. Hopkins.” 

At that name Fitz Harding rose, begged his 
guests to excuse him, and passed into his study. 

A little man dressed in black, there awaited the 
banker. Beneath his arm he carried a huge bun- 
dle of papers. 

«“ Excuse me if I disturb you,” said Mr. Hopkins, 
“but I can only come at this hour, or early in the 
morning, which would disturb you still more; and 
as you will not admit of any intermediary in the 
little matter which you have intrusted to me”— 

«To the point, to the point, Mr. Hopkins!” 

“Would you believe, Mr. Fitz Harding, that I 
left my office this morning at ven o'clock, and 
that I have not yet dined’? ! have made fifteen 
seizures to-day.” 

“To the point, I beg of you. I 
Have you at length brought me some money’ 
Shall I obtain my rights from these insolvent cebt- 


am engaged. 


” 


ors? 

«“T fear not sir, at least unless you proceed to ex- 
tremities—the sale of their goods, or capture of 
their bodies. But your sensibility”— 

«“ You know very well, sir, that there is no such 
thing in matters of business. Besides, I have not 
had recourse to your agency but because I had to 
deal with dishonest persons, who are able to pay.” 

«“ They say not.” 


«“ So you have got nothing’? Nothing from M 


wigs, 
Higgins the milliner? She has owed me eighteen 
pounds for this year past.” 

«“ Nothing.” 

« What is the state of the affair 

“ We have got judgment and execution; the 
sale is for Wednesday, but I wished to see you be- 


”” 


fore issuing bills.” 
«“ The sale must proceed.” 
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She is 
wholly without resources, and will be compelled to 
abandon her business. Her husband, who held a 
small situation in the bank, is dead of cholera; and 


“She asks three months’ forbearance. 


she is left destitute, with three young children.” 
“QOh! she says her husband is dead of cholera? 
I can ascertain that, through my wife, who is a 
member of the committee of orphans. In the mean 
time, issue the bills at any rate.” 
“ Very well, sir.” 
“And that young man, M’Farlane—he who 
to the Mechanics’ Institute—has 
he yet untied his purse strings!” 


reads memoirs 


must be but poorly fur- 
nished, if I may judge by his goods.” 


“ Alas! sir, the purse 


“ Nevertheless, he must pay the forty pounds.” 
“Forty pounds! My good sir, the debt is now 
sixty-five pounds thirteen shillings, including in- 
terest and costs. ‘he poor young man will never 
be able to pay.” 

“ He must, however. I don’t understand being 
trifled with thus. Besides, Mr. M’Farlane has a 
place.” 

“ He had one; a situation of eighty pounds a 
year in the custom-house.” 

«“ What! he has it no longer?” 

“You ordered me to attach his salary, and he 
has consequently been deprived of his office.” 

“So I have no longer any security!” cried the 
banker. “Mr. Hopkins, you will proceed in this 
matter with the utmost rigour. I know that M’Far- 
lane has resources—he has talents.” 

«* Unproductive talents.” 

«“ T cannot help that. They who have unproduc- 
tive talerts should not incur debts. Mr. Hopkins, 
you will proceed.” 

« Everything has been done; there remains no- 
thing but the seizure.” 

“That you will make then.” 

“To frighten him?” 

«“ No!—To sell.” 

“ His 
pounds.” 

«“ Mr. Hopkins, I have duties to fulfil. In this 
matter I act not for myself alone. M’Farlane is 
indebted to the heirs of my father-in-law. If it af- 
fected no other than my wife I would wait—you 


furniture is not worth more than ten 


know me sufficiently to be convinced of that. But 
this debt interests equally my brother-in-law, the 
Earl of Richdale, and my sister-in-law, the wife of 
General Huntingdon. You will proceed.” 

“As you desire, sir.” 

« You know well, Mr. Hopkins,” added the bank- 
er, as he let out the officer, “ that I am not a mer- 
ciless man. I have waited long for these debts; but 
there is an end to all things. Besides, I tell you in 
confidence, that I have promised the little sums 
whose collection { have entrusted to you, to my 
wife, who wishes to contribute them to the bene- 
volent institution of our county, for she is a lady 
of charity. Good-day, Mr. Hopkins.” 

At this instant the noise of the dance reached 
them, and the melodious orchestra of Willis flung 
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its joyous harmonies into the banker’s study. Fitz 
Harding hastily regained his rich saloons. 

It was a delicious féte—an intoxicating rout—a 
true millionaire’s ball. The leaders of finance, the 
lords of diplomacy, all the world of fashion, were 
met together in this brilliant assemblage. A thou- 
sand lustres shed their dazzling light on women 
sparkling with the ornaments of dress and loveli- 
The crowded masses of the happy and the 
powerful moved, to the sound of harmonious mu- 


ness. 


sic, through chambers embellished with all the ap- 
pliances of luxury and all the wonders of art. At two 
o'clock a magnificent repast varied the pleasure 
of the night, and astonished, by its tasteful mag- 
nificence, guests accustomed to the prodigal splen- 
The day had dimmed 
the brilliancy of the lamps, while yet the dance 


dour of ministerial tables. 


continued,—while a magic and seducing galopade 
swept in its whirling course that gilded and smiling 
crowd, and offered to the charmed eyes a moving 
circle of women, of diamonds, and of flowers. I 
forgot to mention that at the close of the supper 


Lady Emily Fitz Harding had already disposed of 


her two hundred tickets for the charity bail. 
Let us leave this scene of happiness and of plea- 


sure, and transport ourselves to the fourth story of 


a dismal abode in one of the obscure streets ad join- 
After a night of watching 
and labour, a young man, seated before a small 


ing Belgrave Square. 


deal table, covered with papers, books, and mathe- 
matical instruments, near a fireplace, in which a 
few miserable embers yet glowed, had yielded to 
fatigue, and fallen asleep with his head drooped 
upon his breast. An almost expiring lamp cast a 
dim light upon the pallid and melancholy face of 
the student. An open door presented to view with- 
in another chamber, a wretched bed, on which lay 
an elderly lady, whose thin and wrung features 
spoke of sickness and pain. ‘The poverty of the 
humble dwelling was slightly disguised by its ex- 
ceeding cleanliness. A few old articles of furniture, 
the broken relics of former independence, sadden- 
A dog, ex- 
tended at its master’s feet, had just awakened at 
the first ray of the sun, and looked up at the sleep- 
ing youth with an earnest and protecting look. 
Suddenly the door-bell rang; the dog sprang has- 


ed the eye by their ruined elegance. 


tily up and uttered a low bark, which he at once 
stifled as he looked towards the bed of the old wo- 
man. 
waking up and rubbing his eyes. 


“ Silence, Blucher,” said the young man, 
«Surely there 
was a ring at my door;—who comes so early’” 
and he proceeded to open it. 

It was Mr. Hopkins—the man in black, with the 
bundle of papers, and the gentle manner and mien. 
He 
wo other men, in one of 


But Mr. Hopkins, this time, was not alone. 
was accompanied by 
whom M’Farlane recognized the porter of a neigh- 
bouring house. 

“I beg pardon, sir,” said Hopkins, bowing.— 
«“ You do not recognize me, though I have already 
had the honour of speaking with you several times. 
I come for payment of the forty pounds (exclu- 
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sive of costs) which you owe to the Richdale es- 
tate.” 

M’Farlane started. 

« And unless I am paid this morning, I shall be 
under the painful necessity, according to my orders 
from Mr. Fitz Harding, to proceed to execution.” 

M’Farlane felt his to He 
thought of his old mother, who lay sick before 
him, and now slept quietly on the bed which they 
were about to sell. His step staggered, and the cold 
sweat stood on his brow. 

Before proceeding, and during the time that 
Hopkins makes the inventory, let me explain the 
origin of this debt, and inform the reader how the 


heart cease beat. 


poor youth became indebted to the heirs of the Earl 
of Richdale, for forty pounds. 

In the Earl of Richdale, the father of Lady 
Emily, scientific acquirements of the first order, 
enhanced the lustre of titles and wealth. In few 
words, he was one of the distinguished men of 
his day, the most, and the most deservedly, hon- 
oured. 

An important work published by M’Farlane, 
and some remarkable memoirs read by him to 
the Mechanics’ Institute, had towards 
this youth the attention of the distinguished old 
man, and an acquaintance, sought by the earl, 
had arisen between them. 

In a short time, an actual benefit conferred, 
brought, if possible, increased claims upon the 
gratitude of M’Farlane. An va- 
cant in the custom-house, and the Earl of Richdale 
procured it for his protegé. The 
small, but the appointment honourable; and it 
yielded enough, with the produce of some lite- 
rary compositions, to put M’Farlane in a posi- 
tion to provide for his aged mother a quiet sub- 
sistence, and to continue in peace the profound 
he had dedicated his future 


attracted 


office became 


income was 


labours to which 
life. 

Arrived at the accomplishment of his 
M’Farlane had now scarcely anything to de- 


wishes, 


sire, when an unfortunate circumstance arose to 
trouble the calm of his life, and surrender him 
a prey to the deepest anxiety. Security, im- 
prudently given, for an unworthy friend, who 
deceived him, placed him in the most harassing 
position, and threatened even his personal liberty. 

At this painful moment a letter was brought to 
him. He recognized the hand-writing of the Earl 
of Richdale as he broke the seal; but who shall ex- 
press the feelings with which he found, within the 
envelope, a check for forty pounds, accompanied by 
the following lines:— 

“ A common friend has informed me of the diffi- 
culty in which your too confiding- generosity has 
involved you. 
nor the labours, which are of equal importance to 
your own renown, and to the interests of science, 
interrupted, for a miserable sum like this. Accept 
the enclosed. It is the amount which you require. 
I am too happy to have the opportunity of serving 
you. Consider it but as a loan; you shall repay 


Your repose must not be broken, 
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it when you are able. Take it if you wish that I 
should pardon your not having confided your diffi- 
culty to me.” 

Who shall tell that which passed in the soul of 
Filled with the 
warmest gratitude, but resolved upon refusing the 


M’Farlane, as he read this note? 


obligation, he hastened to the mansion of the earl. 
He thanked him with tears, while he urged him to 
receive back the generous subsidy, but the earl 
pressed him with such earnest friendship, and con- 
trived so well to overcome the delicate scruples of 
the young man, that M’Farlane yielded at length 
to his entreaties, stipulating only that he should 
sign a receipt for the sum, and an engagement to 
repay it in a year. 

« With all my heart,” said the noble old man 
with a smile. 
M’Farlane had reckoned for 
the discharge of his obligation, upon the sale of 


The year passed. 


a treatise on geometry; but circumstances ap- 
peared unfavourable to the publisher who was to 
purchase it. 
fell due, M’Farlane presented himself timidly, with 
his apologies, before the Earl of Richdale. 

«“ What!” said the old man, “ thinking still of 
that trifle?’ Mr. M’Farlane, if you speak of it again 
to me, it must be a quarrel between us.” 

Three more years passed, during which M’Far- 
lane, more of of fortune, 
gained daily more and more the esteem of the 
learned, and above all, of the Earl of Richdale, 
who ceased not to honour him with his confidence 
and friendship. But the poor young man could 
not pay the money, and dared not again speak of 
the debt to his benefactor. 

At the end of these three years, the earl died 
suddenly, leaving an immense fortune to his son 


On the day when his engagement 


favoured fame than 


and his two daughters, the eldest of whom had re- 
cently married the banker, Fitz Harding, and the 
youngest, the General Huntingdon. Unhappily, 
amongst the thousands that he left to his heirs was 
found the obligation for forty pounds sterling, 
signed by the poor mathematician. 

We left Mr. Hopkins making his inventory in 
the little chamber of M’Farlane. The unfortunate 
student, standing in the recess 
looked on with folded arms; an 
a sort of convulsive resignation 


of his window, 
unnatural calm, 
had stolen over 
him; and on his impassive face, no sign betrayed 
the tempest of his thoughts, yet bitter were his re- 
flections. “Ah!” exclaimed he mentally, « you who 
feel tempted to accept of succour from a generous 
hand, beware, lest your benefactor have sons, or 
daughters, or sons-in-law, to inherit his fortune, 
and come after his death to draw you into a reck- 
oning for the benefit. If you have a name that you 
thought to honour amongst men, by the labours of 
usefulness, they will record that name in a pro- 
cess!' They will have it called over by a sheriff’s 
officer! They will make it the property of a scribe, 
who shall speculate upon the number of its letters! 
They will put up your poverty in the market- 
place! They will print in the journals, and on 
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your gate, the description of your miserable mova- 
bles! they will sell them in the public square; 
and in the evening go to a ball, where they will 
institute a raffle for the benefit of the poor!” 

Still there was a consolation that mingled with 
the bitter thoughts of M’Farlane, a something 
whispered to him, that if there were a name tar- 
nished in the affair, it was, haply, not his, but that 
of the millionaire banker, those of the vain and 
titled men, the idle and gilded women, who had 
taken from him his poor table, his chair and his 
bed; from him, the child of indigence and toil, al- 
though he had been the friend of their father, and 
because a few piles more of crowns were wanting 
to swell a heritage of millions. 

Hopkins and his clerk had now completed their 
inventory of the young student’s room, and a 
small kitchen adjoining, and the officer was about 
to enter into the old lady’s chamber, when M’Far- 
lane sprang forward and seized his arm. 

“ Sir,” said he calmly, “ I entreat you not to go 
in there; my mother is ill, and just now she 
sleeps.” 

The officer paused upon the threshold of the 
chamber, round which he cast his searching looks, 
and in a low voice dictated his inventory, while 
Blucher looked at him with a flashing eye, ready 
to dart upon him, if he should invade the apart- 
ment of the invalid. 

The old lady had, however, awaked, and from 
the foot of her bed, which was surrounded by old 
chintz curtains, she heard the whispering. “ My 
poor Frederick,” muttered she to herself, “ already 
at his work, and reading over his labours!” But 
too soon she recognized that it was not the voice 
of her son, and caught the words, “an old maho- 
gany chest of drawers, with marble head; a pendule, 
in sculptured brass; two old arm chairs covered 
with silk” — 

A cry burst from the lips of the invalid—for she 
guessed the truth. M’Farlane sprang towards 
her, and strove to soothe her, while Hopkins fin- 
ished his inventory. 

Two days after, M’Farlane, accompanied by 
his dog, followed a hearse, which took the road to 


” 


the public burying grounds. 

It was a great night for the poor, the night of 
the first of March, 1833! The spacious apartments 
of that splendid building, which is at once the pride 
and an ornament to the city of London, known as 
Guild Hall, had been decorated with magnificence 
for the great philanthropic ball of which I have al- 
ready spoken, and which had Lady Emily Fitz 
Harding for one of its lady patronesses. A long 
string of carriages brought to this enchanted spot, 
all that London contained of brilliant women and 
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men comme il faut. The aristocracy of birth, 
joined hands with the aristocracy of wealth, in 
this truly fraternal assemblage, where the senti- 
ments of benevolence and philanthropy expand- 
ed all hearts. The richness and variety of the 
costumes, the profusion of flowers, of lamps, and of 
gold gave to the féte the aspect of a fairy scene. 
All nations and all epochs weve there mingled and 
confounded. Marchionesses of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, duchesses of the fifteenth, abbes, pilgrims, 
pachas, chevaliers, Swiss peasants, French guards- 
men, boatmen, and chieftains, were crowded toge- 
ther, and wavered to and fro, amid torrents of light 
and music. It was a sight to make one adore phi- 
lanthropy and charity, and give thanks to Heaven 
that there were such people as the poor. 

Lady Emily Fitz Harding, by her beauty, her 
diamonds, and the splendour of her oriental cos- 
tume, would have attracted all eyes, even if the 
rose-coloured knot, the distinctive sign of her func- 
tions as lady patroness, had not fixed attention 
upon her. She was the queen of this féte, where 
also shone her husband, in the guise of a trouba- 
dour; her brother, the young Earl of Richdale, in 
the rich costume of a courtier of Henry the Se- 
cond’s time; and her sister Lady Cecilia Hunting- 
don, habited as a Chinese, and leaning on the 
arm of a mandarin, General Huntingdon. These 
two dresses, which had been expressly procured 
from China, and were of incredible magnificence, 
had cost over a thousand pounds sterling. But 
can one make too great sacrifices, when a fete for 
the benefit of the poor is in question? 

All at once, a movement was observed at one of 
the doors of the hall, and a mask entered, round 
whom the crowd gathered, attracted by the singu- 
larity of his costume. It was a man clothed in the 
garb of a beggar, carrying a wallet, and on whose 
garments were pasted innumerable papers of 
legal process. His breast, his back, his arms, his 
legs, were covered with them; Mr. and Lady 
Emily Fitz Harding were amongst the first to ap- 
proach this mysterious personage, and read on a 
large sheet of stamped paper, which covered his 
breast, exact copies of the different instruments of 
legal process on the part of the heirs of the Earl of 
Richdale, all whose names and descriptions were 
set out at full length, against the poor student, 
including the inventory, and ending with the 
advertisement of sale, which, as I have said before, 
covered the difierent parts of the body of the mask. 
On his hat, which was surrounded with a black 
crape, was a written paper, with these words, in 
large characters—— 


« THe CHARITY OF THE MEN OF THE WORLD.” 














THE VILLAGE 


CHAPTER I. 


Ovr village differs but little from other country 
villages, except it be in this one particular; it con- 
tains a greater number of busy bodies. Do not form 
from this an idea of a beehive, where each one is 
intent upon works of industry, but picture to your- 
self, gentle reader, a community whose ruling pas- 
sion is to gain as much information of the affairs of 
others, as is consistent with unoccupied minds and 
unemployed hands. 

But itis our village, of which I am speaking not- 
withstanding; and who has not felt the magic of 
that little word—who can look back upon the days 
of childhood, and think of our school, our home, 
our sports, without a thrill of pleasure’ it has a 
charm in itself, which invests everything to which 
we attach it with interest. But candour compels 
me to describe things as they are; and our village, 
dear as it may be to ourselves, is, as I have just 
It is situated 
of natural 
On the op- 


now said, a place of busy idleness. 
on a river, and offers to the lovers 
scenery every inducement to visit it. 
posite shore, mountains rise in towering grandeur, 
till their summits are lost in the clouds. No stran- 
ger could pass our village without being tempted, 
by its situation and appearance, to pause on his 
journey, and for a few days at least, to sojourn 
among us. There is the neat little church, so hum- 
ble and unobtrusive, and yet so silently by its 
« Heaven directing spire,” pointing upwards to the 
skies, that while the eye rests upon the graves, 
which speak of separation, mourning and tears, in 
the churchyard below, it once more looks upward 
and remembers that “ there, shall be no more death; 
and sorrow and sighing shall be done away.” It 
seems to me the grass grows greener, and the trees 
look more venerable in that country churchyard 
than anywhere in the world. Our villagers, at 
least the industrious part of the population, are fond 
of flowers, and what is more lovely than the white- 
washed cottage, overgrown with sweetbriar, cle- 
matis, and honeysuckle, which, mingling their 
sweets, form a fragrance more rich and delightful 
than any artificial perfume. But the hungry tra- 
veller sometimes inhales with more delight, the 
fumes of the savoury dish, which towards evening, 
denotes many a fair Eve to be “on hospitable 
thoughts intent.” But we have lingered long on the 
road, and will hasten more rapidly through our 
village, and I assure you many a watchful eye, 
peeping from half-closed shutters, marks our pro- 
gress. We will stop at the tavern, but it shall be 
the upper one; no idlers lounge about here, but 
7* 
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everything bespeaks honest industry; it looks so 
neat and clean, and the landlady herself so tidy, 
that we overlook the vinegar which shines in her 
face, particularly as it only exercises itself upon 
the idlers and loungers, who are forced to seek a 
retreat at the lower tavern—where an idle landlord 
and careless landlady, have suffered everything, as 
the saying is, to go at sixes and sevens. Our land- 
lady, Mrs. Mumford, is one of your active, stirring 
little bodies, who know nothing of idleness practi- 
cally, and have no sympathy with those who do. 
But we will look in at the post-office, which though 
last is far from least in our opinion, at Norton. The 
postmaster has held his office for some thirty years, 
ever since the place became of sufficient importance 
to have a mail; he is growing old in the service, 
and can well remember when the mail carrier ar- 
rived on horseback, once a week, and so on through 
the several gradations, till now two mails a day, tell 
of the increasing population of our neighbourhood. 
Mr. Tryon is an original, and we behold with sor- 
row the gray hairs which thicken on his brow, for 
we fear we “ne’er shall look upon his like again.” 
He is a walking gazette, and precludes the neces- 
sity for any other; he knows all the news for twenty 
miles round, and prides himself so much upon this 
knowledge, that he was once actually indisposed in 
consequence of some one announcing in his store, 
before all the politicians of the place, a piece of po- 
litical news, which he had just avowed himself 
ignorant of. This announcement was made at a 
venture by a wag, for the purpose of teasing him, 
though it turned out to be the case; our friend 
George never was himself again, till he was as- 
sured it was not a known fact when spoken of. 
But we have for the present done with the affairs 
of our village, and proceed to the narration of the 
story, which has called forth the preceding sketch, 

One evening in the month of June, owing 
to the exceeding sultriness of the day, a larger 
number than ordinary had assembled in Tryon’s 
store, to await the arrival of the mail. Nothing 
had occurred for months at all out of the common 
way, to afford the talkers a theme upon which to 
exert their energies; the last birth in the village 
had been duly descanted upon; Thomas Green 
wondered the mail had not arrived, John Comly 
thought it was quite time, and though only half an 
hour later than usual, they had worked themselves 
up to the belief that some evil accident had hap- 
pened, and at length settled down in silence to 
prepare for the news. The postmaster stationed 
himself at the door, to watch; when, to the great 
disappointment of the idle group, the stage arrived 
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crowded to excess, but all in a state of preservation. 
The driver could not be persuaded, though all in- 
sisted that he must have broken down at least, but 
the opening of the mail diverted all thoughts for 
Mr. T'ryon sorted his letters, making 
“ George D. 


the present. 
as usual, remarks upon each name. 
Patton, Esq., very clever man that, rolling in wealth, 
but I could never find out his middle name. Asked 
him once, but he swore and would not tell me.” 
« Mr. Patton swore!” said his servant, who waited 
for the letter, “ why sir, he never did such a thing 
“Oh yes! I assure you; says I, sir, 


in his life.” 
what is your middle name? says he, devil! and I 
was so surprised, I could not ask him again.” 
«“ Well, Mr. Tryon,” said the man, “that is Mr. 
Patton’s middle name, but he spells it thus, ‘ De- 
ville’ “'To think,” said our postmaster with a 
sigh, “I might have known it six months ago.” 
The next letter which came to hand afforded full 
scope for the exercise of George’s curiosity. It 
bore the post mark of London, and was indeed a 
new thing in the simple annals of our village. 
George examined it with a penetrating eye, but 
not one word could he discover to gratify his 
thirst for knowledge; its seal was a lion, and its 
motto enveloped in the mystery of an unknown lan- 
guage. He had heard of the lion-hearted king, and 
with an imagination peculiar to himself, had con- 
jured up some of his descendants looking from the 
other side of the water, on our little village as a 
desirable place to rule and reign, who were thus 
commencing in a wily manner to carry their plans 
into execution; but the letter was addressed to a 
lady; originally directed to one of the large cities, 
but its destination changed, till the whole cover 
was a mass of obliterated directions; the final one 
accompanied with the order, to be left at the office 
till called for; his imagination ran through a num- 
ber of improbable conjectures, while he held the 
document in his hand; after duly considering it, he 
proceeded to read its direction aloud. “ Mrs. Far- 
rel-le—singular name, who can she be—no one of 
that name about here, wonder what her maiden 
name was—any stranger arrived, Ned,” said he 
addressing the driver, “that I have not seen?” 
« No! indeed Mr. Tryon, you have seen every one 
I have brought up these thirty years.”’ This letter 
was suflicient to afford conversation for the rest of 
the evening, and Mrs. Farreile’s name, or as our 
postmaster called it, Far-rel-le, was in the mouth 
of every one. The loungers returned to their fami- 
lies, and between the conjectures and exaggerations 
accompanying the narration, the owner of the let- 
ter was regarded as something different from the 
rest of mankind, and her arrival considered as an 
event, which was to affect the interest of every one 
in the village: whether these anticipations were 
realized, the next chapter shall disclose. 





CHAPTER II. 


Mrs. Farrelle was an English lady by birth, and 
descended from one of the most ancient families in 
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England; she was an heiress, and in her younger 
days so beautiful, and withal so agreeable, that her 
hand was sought in marriage, by more than one 
peer of the realm. But desirable as a union of this 
kind appeared to her parents, she declared she 
would never give her hand without her heart, and 
the beautiful Anne S. continued single till she had 
attained her twenty-second year; she was possessed 
of an uncommon energy of spirit, which manifest- 
ed itself even from her childhood, in a disposition 
to overcome difficulties, which imparted a loftiness 
of bearing, and an air of superiority to her carriage, 
that seldom failed to call forth a corresponding 
acknowledgement from every one with whom she 
associated. Possessing in herself materials for hap- 
piness, she was independent of those around her; 
though endowed with the keenest sensibilities and 
the warmest affections. 
her, “ none knew her but to love.” It was in the 
very height of her loveliness, that Mr. Farrelle 
‘came, saw, and conquered;” his mother was an 
Englishwoman of high birth, and had met his 
father, when travelling on the continent. Her hus- 
band, although a Frenchman, adopted his wife’s 
country as his own, and their only son inherited 
their united estates, which produced a princely in- 


” 


come, 

In this instance, the course of true love did run 
smooth; no obstacle delayed their union, and they 
were married, amid great rejoicings. The happy 
pair proceeded to their magnificent abode, where 
they might have remained till the present time, 
had not the restless spirit of change taken posses- 
sion of their bosoms. They were blessed with two 
lovely daughters, on whose education no expense 
or trouble had been spared, and they grew up and 
proved that it was not thrown away. Few sorrows 
had darkened the domestic happiness of this little 
family. ‘They had seen their parents gathered to 
their fathers in a good old age, and thus the strong- 
est ties severed, which bound them to their home, 
and a dissatisfaction towards the existing govern- 
ment determined them to seek a home in the 
Western World. The difficulty of arranging his 
property to the best advantage detained Mr. Far- 
relle much longer than he anticipated. As his pre- 
sence was requisite, his wife determined to embark 
with her two daughters, under the escort of a 
friend, invested with full power by her husband, 
to locate herself where she found it most agreeable; 
though both agreed to find a habitation somewhere 
amid the wild and romantic scenery which abounds 
in our land. She had money at command, and 
a spirit like hers rejoiced in the prospect of spend- 
ing its energies on some wild untutored spot, 
which she might mould to her mind. She arrived 
a stranger in a strange land; but her commanding 
aspect, her dignified though courteous carriage, pro- 
cured for her wherever she went, consideration and 
attention, and though among free born Americans 
she did not meet with the servility of dependents, 
to which she had been accustomed, she valued 
more highly the self-procured respect, which was 


It might truly be said of 
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evidently the result of superiority of character. I 
have said her daughters were lovely; Bertha the 
eldest strikingly resembled her mother, but a sub- 
dued, and pensive cast of countenance, told of some 
sorrow, which already had wrung her gentle bo- 
som. It was not a countenance altogether sad, for 
a sweet smile of peace illumined it, and the meek 
eye of the fair Bertha was lighted up with an ex- 
pression of quiet joy. She was in every respect a 
model for a painter, and altogether in mind and 
person, a perfect representation of woman in her 
most beautiful characteristics. ‘The scale of crea- 
tion gradually rises, from the green herb, shedding 
its luxuriance at our feet, through the various or- 
ders of living things, till it reaches the highest of 
created intelligences; each connected with the next 
in rank by a link, harmonizing the whole: woman 
has been said to be the connecting link between 
men and angels; and though now tainted by the fall, 
and “far gone from original righteousness,” even in 
ruins, we gaze with admiration on her loveliness. 
Such untiring fortitude and patience, such disinte- 
rested devotion, such warm and glowing affections, 
such tenderness and sensibility, combined with 
such sweet retiring modesty, that we are often con- 
strained to say of woman, if she be dust, it is the 
very quintessence of dust. Isabella, the second 
daughter, though scarcely less lovely than her sis- 
ter, was entirely opposite in her beauty. They had 
both imbibed the energy of their mother’s spirit, 
and though still young, (Isabella being in her seven- 
teenth year,) combined great native self-possession, 
with dignity of carriage; it was the result of well 
regulated minds, taught by theacquirements already 
attained, how much was still to be learned. But 
the mantling cheek of the gay Isabella, told she 
was behind her sister in this attainment. Her dark 
eve, when lighted up with the interest she felt in 
every changing prospect, imparted a portion of its 
own sprightliness to all around; the friends who 
loved her, declared it impossible to be sad beneath 
the influence of her sunny smile. A warm heart, 
and generous feelings, spoke in the varying colour 
and expressive countenance, which invited alike 
the confidence of the sorrowing and the joyful; 
sure of finding sympathy from a heart which spoke 
so eloquently in those speaking features. Such 
were the individuals who had excited such commo- 
tion in our village. Day after day passed away, 
and still the letter was not called for; every stage 
was closely examined, and Mrs. Farrelle’s name 
was echoed throughout the village. A group of 
men collected, whenever a carriage was seen at the 
store; and the eager inquiry awaited them, on their 
return to their wives, has Mrs. Farrelly come’ Even 
the children partook in the general excitement; the 
letter, the unconscious cause of all this, was in- 
spected with curious eyes, and the poor postmas- 
ter could neither eat nor sleep, nor talk of anything 
else but the expected arrival. 

Meanwhile, our travellers quietly pursued their 


journey, little imagining their movements were of 


the slightest importance to any one but themselves; 


but everything must have an end, sooner or later; 
and though long delayed, they at length arrived. 
Mrs. Farrelle had brought her coachinan and foot- 
man over with her, and therefore had only to pur- 
chase carriages and horses, when she arrived. This 
was soon accomplished, and after exploring many 
parts of the country, she proceeded with her 
Why she was led 
to locate herself among us, is one of those unac- 


daughters, to her destination. 


countable things which can only be explained by 
attributing it to fancy. But she came, and our 
village reason to any 
The carriage was seen at a 


has rejoice, that cause 
brought her hither. 
distance, and the crowd collected—men, women, 
and children, issued forth, to see the wonderful 
stranger; windows were filled with staring faces, as 
the carriage passed along. “ Dear mamma,” said 
Isabella, «one would think these people were ex- 
pecting a show of some kind; only look how from 
every house we are gazed upon; see, how the chil- 
dren run after the carriage; surely something must 
be wrong; see there, a crowd are assembled at the 
post-office; there is the sign; shall we stop for 
letters?” 

“We will inquire my dear, but I have so often 
made the inquiry in vain, that I fear your father’s 
letter has miscarried.” 

Ere William could draw up his horses, the ea- 
ger postmaster, with the letter in his hand, ap- 
proached the carriage. ‘“ Here’s your letter, Mrs. 
I’arrelle, we have been expecting you nearly a 
week—meet with any accident to detain you?” 
The lady, all astonishment, received her letter, sim- 
ply replied in the negative, and desired William to 
drive to the tavern. Isabella, ever alive to the ludi- 
crous, could scarcely restrain her laughter, as she 
gazed on the faces of stupid wonder and curiosity, 
which surrounded her. One of the boys, more 
daring than the rest, had climbed up behind the 
carriage, and swinging himself round, contrived to 
peep in at the window; where, encouraged by the 
smiling face of the gay Isabella, he took a deliberate 
survey of the interior, before William’s eye disco- 
vered him, and his surly voice quickly dismounted 
the intruder. Mrs. Mumford’s establishment offered 
every inducement for their accomodation; and the 
bustling landlady ushered them into her best par- 
lour, with as much deference as could have been 
The good lady dusted 
each chair, ere she handed it to her visitors, though 
we who know her, are well assured, in her house 
no dust accumulates, for it is scattered, before it 
has time to settle. 

« What will you have for supper, ladies?” 

« Anything,” replied Mrs. Farrelle, “which you 


shown to the royal family. 


can conveniently give us; can you accomodate us 
for some weeks?” 

« Yes, ma’am, if you can put up with our fare. 
I shall think myself honoured if you will stay with 
us.” 

«“ Have you a husband?” 

« Yes, ma’am, but Ned Mumford, ma’am, is no 


good to nobody!” 
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“ Does he drink?” 
«“ No ma’am, he is a sober man—will you please 


? 


wulk up and see your rooms, ladies 

“ You Ned Mumford you, why don’t you come, 
and carry up the ladies’ trunks?” 

“TI will not trouble your husband,” replied the 
lady, “ my servants shall attend to them.” 

“Oh ma’am, it is no trouble to him, he is no 
good to nobody.” 

Mrs. Mumford, though a sharp spoken woman, 
was far from being so in her disposition, and ex- 
cepting that she was the better man of the two, 
she made her husband a most excellent wife. The 
ladies were well satisfied with their accemmoda- 
tions, and Mrs. Farrelle determined to remain there 
till she could build a house for herself; at least, till 
she could finish a part of it sufficiently to make it 
habitable. We have spoken of the village church, 
but as yet have been silent with regard to the pas- 
tor. He had been there but a short time, but was 
sedulously engaged in the duties of his parish. He 
Was a young man, of devoted piety, and earnestly 
Mrs. 
Mumford spoke loudly in his praises, as she re- 
sponded to Bertha’s question, who was their minis- 
ter. She told of his kindness to the sick, to the 
afflicted and the poor, and how beautiful he talked 
to everybody; her praises, though unqualified, 
were not misplaced, the object of them was fully 
worthy. George Monteith was a humble follower 
of his master, and though highly educated and 
gifted, chose to devote his talents in some obscure 
vineyard where he might be useful, and where he 
might be secure from the temptations which at- 
tend popularity. The beauty of this location, and 
the spiritual destitution of the people, had induced 
him to fix his abode in our village; and his coming 
among us has been a source of thankfulness and 
rejoicing to many. He was absent for several 
weeks, after the arrival of Mrs. Farrelle and her 
daughters; and his pulpit was occupied by a cler- 
The praises of this young 


desiring the spiritual welfare of his flock. 


gyman from the city. 
man so continually sounding in their ears, awa- 
kened a desire in the minds of our friends to see 
him, who was henceforth to minister to them in 
holy things; but the young people anticipated his 
return with different feelings; the laughing Isabella 
declared she longed to behold this paragon, that 
she might enjoy the sight of a civilized human be- 
ing; for she was weary of the stupidity and absence 
of refinement in those around her; but the gentle 
Bertha hoped to reap from one so beloved by those 
who listened to instruction from his lips, the bene- 
fit of those lessons of heavenly wisdom, from 
which she so much desired to profit. 


CHAPTER III. 


Bertua had scarce grown up to womanhood 
ere her warm affections had been enlisted, and her 
heart won, by one in everything worthy of her 
love, save that a cloud rested upon his birth. He 
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had been adopted at a tender age by one of the 
first families in England, and was educated with 
their own children. His lofty bearing, his talents, 
gentle manly deportment, and conversational pow- 
ers, made him eagerly sought after in the circles of 
fashion; he was one of nature’s noblemen, and in 
every respect calculated to win the affections of a 
girl like Bertha. They met at the house of a friend, 
where they, with other company, were passing the 
holidays. At the end of the week they were so 
deeply attached to each other, that they parted not 
till The blushing girl 
referred her lover to her parents, and hardly lin- 
gered to return his adieu. With the ardour of a 
first love he hastened to press his suit, but the pride 
of family prevailed, and the parents, though un- 
willing to grieve their daughter, refused their con- 
sent. They alleged the youth of both parties, and 
fully believed a few months would convince their 


a tale of love was told. 


daughter they had acted wisely. The young peo- 
ple were not allowed an interview, and both were 
too high-minded to seek one clandestinely. The 
light-hearted Bertha drooped daily, and the rose 
faded from her cheek: she never mentioned his 
name, but strove to submit her will to her parents. 
Her lover fled from the scene where all his hopes 
and atlections were centred, and the warm blush 
of shame mantled on his cheek—false shame, in- 
deed—that he had no name among the great ones 
of the earth. He determined to win one for him- 
self, and then come and cast his laurels at the feet 
of his Bertha. 

Blighted in her young affections, Bertha was 
led to feel the vanity of all earthly things, and to 
seek a more enduring love from Him who has pro- 
mised to give “ His people the blessing of peace;” 
and ere one year had passed, while she bent beneath 
the chastening rod, she had learned to say, “ it is 
good for me that I have been afflicted.” Once 
more a smile played over her features; it was a 
smile of peace; “such peace as the world can nci- 
ther give nor take away;”’ and joy beamed from 
her eye—the joy of a soul walking in the ways of 
salvation. She had fled for refuge to lay hold on 
the hope set before her in the gospel, and she was 
happy, though her affections had been too closely 
entwined around the object of her early love to 
rest for a moment on any other. . Many suitors 
had retired from the field, finding it hopeless to 
make an impression upon her heart; but she made 
friends of all by her winning and courteous deport- 
ment. Such was Bertha’s history, and her whole 
manner was so plaintive that your interest was at 
once elicited. 
tale of joy and happiness, unchecked in its current 
by sorrow and disappointment. This family was 
soon regarded, by the whole village, with respect, 
and looked up to with admiration; particularly as 
Mrs. Farrelle was giving them materials for con- 
versation in the unheard of building she was erect- 
ing. She had much trouble in getting workmen, 
and more in making them follow her directions: 
some said the kitchen was too large; others, that 


Isabella’s joyous laugh told its own 
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was not the way they built houses in Norton. 
Then, when she came to lay out the grounds in 
English style, planting hedges for fences, a park 
fur deer, a walk cut in the mountain, and other 
unheard of enormities, she would have been in 
despair had her spirit been less energetic, less de- 
termined: but the more difiiculties that rose in her 
way the more did she appear resolute to overcome 
them. Innumerable were the mistakes made in 
carrying out her plans, but she at length saw them 
all under way, though still requiring her personal 
superintendence. The girls were not idle. Isa- 
bella, accompanied by the servant, scoured the 
country on horseback, and 
amusing adventures, in her intercourse with the 


met with so many 
villagers, that her mother would sometimes laugh- 
ingly put her hands to her ears and beg her to 
spare her nerves, for her tongue ran so incessantly 
that with all her difficulties and conversations with 
the workmen she was worn out. Isabella would 
beg to be commissioned to superintend them, as- 
suring her mamma she would wish no better em- 
ployment. 

«“ But what have you done with your sister all 
this time, Isabella; does she never accompany you 
on these excursions?” 

“Oh no, mamma; Bertha is so busy with the 
poor; I do believe she knows every old goody for 
miles around. I tell her the clergyman will regard 
her as a rival, and consequently bestow all his ad- 
miration on me: but here she comes with a beau- 
tiful bouquet in her hand, no doubt the gift of old 
Dame somebody.” 

Beautiful as were the flowers in her hand, Ber- 
tha’s loveliness far surpassed them; and the mother 
gazed with gratified admiration upon the living 
graces which exhibited themselves in her figure. 
Her light chip hat was carelessly thrown aside, and 
a shower of golden ringlets escaping from their 
confinement, fell in rich profusion over her neck 
and shoulders; her fine face, glowing with exercise 
and beaming forth that blessed spirit of the gospel, 
“ Peace on earth and good will towards men,” told 
of some sweet errand of mercy. 

“Oh manima, dear mamma, you must accom- 
I have had such a 
happy afternoon with this poor old woman; she is 


pany me to Dame Green’s. 


nearly blind, and lives alone, and yet so neat is 
everything about her house, that it shames many 
who have their sight: she is such a good woman, 
so happy amid all her poverty and infirmities, that 
it is a privilege to witness hg 

The visit was at once decided on, and we will 
leave the mother and daughters for their walk. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Brient and beautiful arose the sun of the Sab- 
bath day. The busy hum of the workmen’s tools 
was hushed, and a sweet stillness proclaimed the 
day of rest had come. The noisy sports of the 


children were not heard, for these little lambs of 
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the flock had been gathered by their kind pastor 
into the Sunday School. The whole village wore 
an air of repose. Many hailed the sacred day, the 
best of all the seven, and rejoiced that, having ful- 
filled the command, “six days thou shalt labour,” 
it was their privilege to “remember the Sabbath 
and keep it holy.” 

garded it was Bertha. 


Among those who thus re- 


Sweetly sounded the chime of the village bells, 
inviting all to leave their worldly cares behind and 
go up to the sanctuary, to hear of that “rest which 
remaineth for the people of God,” of which the 
Sabbath is a type. The villagers, in their neat 
Sunday dress, as they sallied forth from their dwell- 
ings, presented an appearance harmonizing with 
the scene; and the joy which beamed in the coun- 
tenances of some, proclaimed that they were glad 
when it was said, “ Let us go up to the house of 
the Lord.” 
strangers: 


Among the worshippers were seen the 
they had obtained one of the most com- 
modious pews in the church, and, according to the 
good old English custom, also provided for the 
accommodation of their servants. 

All eyes were directed towards the desk, and the 
pastor entered. 
beheld her daughter’s lover. 
her head 


which was heard from the desk 


In utter amazement, Mrs. Farrelle 
Bertha, absorbed in 
till the voice 
uttered the sublime 
That 
voice sent the blood to her cheek, and with a throb- 


her devotions, raised not 
sentences in the opening of the service. 
bing heart she scarcely dared raise her eyes, lest 


But it was he who had 
Great was thie 


the illusion should vanish. 
sole possession of her affections. 
struggle to regain composure: she had learned to 
“cast down imaginations, and every high thing 
which exalteth itself,” and ere the minister’s invita- 
tion was heard, that all should “accompany him 
with a pure heart and humble voice unto the throne 
of grace,” Bertha was enabled to join, with a sin- 
ele heart, in the confession. The man of God was 
so impressed with the solemnity of the worship 
that earth, with all its cares, “kept silence in his 
bosom; for the Lord was in His holy temple.” 
Iie saw not the strangers, and this strong proof of 
his devotion inspired them with respect, such as 
true piety cannot fail to excite. Poor Bertha was 
sorely tried that morning, to keep her thoughts 
from wandering. Her mother and sister vainly 
strove to catch a glance of her countenance; she 
The 


service ended, and the pastor, after giving out the 


sedulously avoided looking towards them. 
hymn, left the chancel. No lofty organ swelled in 
but the 
sweet though untaught voices of our choir echoed 


solemn notes through the vaulted aisle; 


the melody of the heart, and filled the simple build- 
ing with a strain awakening devotion, and tuning 
the 
the 
and standing before the congregation till the rus- 


soul to praise. ‘I'he last note died away, and 


pastor, as was his custom, arose from his knees, 


tling accompanying the seating and arranging of 
themselves should be over, his eye surveyed the 

It rested on the pew where the stran- 
The flush that mounted to his forehead 


assembly. 
gers sat. 


rs 








was succeeded by a deadly paleness, and he paused 
Recovering himself at 
The glow- 
ing eloquence of his discourse was heightened by 
the effort, prayerfully made, to bring each thought 
into captivity, and to preach the Gospel in all its 
simplicity. 

It was not till in the solitude of his own cham- 
ber the bursting heart of the young pastor found 
relief. The sight of his beloved Bertha had awa- 
kened all the feelings and hopes of former years. 
When he entered the ministry he gave up all am- 
bitious desires, and with them the being who had 
If the gay and courted Monteith 
was not thought by her parents worthy of their 
daughter’s hand, he could not hope that the hum- 
ble village pastor should become of sufficient im- 


an unusual length of time. 
length he proceeded with his sermon. 


inspired them. 


portance among the sons of earth to cast a look of 
love to one so far above him. Thus in entering 
upon the duties of his calling he had relinquished 
literally everything for the service in which he 
enlisted. Of the birth and parentage of George 
Monteith nothing was known. He was found by 
an old woman in the north of Scotland when about 
Attracted by the cry of an infant 
she approached the spot, and found a lovely babe, 
though clad in rags. It was alone and desolate 
place, not a house for miles round. The benevo- 
lent old woman, though exceedingly poor, could 
not forbear to carry the infant to her cottage, say- 
ing to herself “ we shall not miss the bit the bairn 
will eat, puir chiel; I am sure our Johnnie will 
share with the wee thing.” There was nothing 
about the child to lead to a conjecture as to whom 
it belonged, save a small leather bag, which he 
appeared to value highly, always saying in its sim- 
ple language, pretty, pretty. ‘The bag contained a 
locket, set round with pearls, with the initials A. 
M. 8. 
wee bairn, and they did not miss the bit he ate. 


two years old. 


Our Johnnie shared cheerfully with the 


Their affairs seemed to prosper, and the old woman 
said the back was fitted to the burden. She had 
no means of making inquiries about the child. 
She taught him as well as she was able. She 
could read her Bible, and though not fluently, many 
The 
bairn grew, and became a comfort to this poor 
family. 
lady, travelling through the north of Scotland, 
having met with some accident to detain her a few 
hours, stopped at Mrs. Monteith’s hut. 
dame did all in her power to entertain the lady, for 


a lesson of wisdom he learned from her lips. 


When he was about ten years of age, a 


The rood 
her children were employed out of doors. George, 
who was gathering sticks for his mammy, entered 
the apartment. ‘There was a nobleness in his bear- 
ing so unusual among that class of children, that 
the lady’s attention was attracted. She looked with 
admiration on the open brow, and sunny features, 
and the dark ringlets which clustered round his 
forehead. The tears came into her eyes as she 
gazed, for she saw a striking resemblance to a dar- 
ling son, whose death she mourned with all a mo- 
ther’s tenderness. When George departed to his 
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work the old woman, glad of an opportunity to 
relate his history, and observing the interest with 
which her visitor regarded him, showed the locket 
and entered into the particulars. The guest de- 
parted, and the munificent gift she bestowed re- 
joiced the widow’s heart. After an absence of a 
few weeks Lady Mortimer returned and offered to 
take the adopted bairn to London, and if she should 
not succeed in restoring him to his parents, to 
educate him as her own son. Bitter was the part- 
ing between the child and his kind friends; but 
the widow was not selfish, and the interest of her 
darling bairn was near her heart. 

«“ Gude-bye, my sweet bairn; shall I never again 
hear thy busy wee feet? the widow’s heart will be 
sair without thee: a blessing from above rest upon 
thee.” 

Her eyes were dim with tears, and our Johnnie 
wept outright. 

« Here, Geordie, tak this knife; ’tis all I hae to 
gie ye; and oh, when ye be sae grand, dinna for- 
get, Geordie, the happy days o’ lang syne.” 

Poor George clung to these dear friends, beseech- 
ing not to be sent away, and only desiring to live 
with mammy and dear Johnnie. The widow dried 
her tears, and told him, when he was a man he 
could take them to his home. Comforted by the 
thought, he consented to go with the lady. It was 
long before he could be satisfied in his new home. 
All inquiries proved fruitless, and he was, as we 
have said, brought up as the adopted son of Lord 
Mortimer. Almost broken-hearted by the refusal 
of Bertha’s parents, he left them, determined to 
enrol his name among the distinguished of his 
country. His patron wishing some business at- 
tended to in America, George embarked, hoping to 
find in change of scene some relief to the bitterness 
of his sorrow. He met with an American clergy- 
man who, discovering the state of his mind, minis- 
tered so judiciously and perseveringly to him of 
the word of life, that he was brought to that know- 
ledge which is above all price; and feeling himself 
called to preach the gospel, with the consent of his 
patron he entered upon the necessary preparation. 
His college education greatly shortened the time 
of study, and he was regarded as one of the most 
promising young men in the ministry. He chose 
an humble station, for he feared he might have 
been tempted to seek popularity and fame for Ber- 
tha’s sake. He had arrived home on Saturday, and 
was detained by wsiting a sick parishioner till late 
in the evening: in consequence, the arrival of the 
strangers had not reached his ear. He called on 
the family early Monday morning, and great was 
his joy to find that Bertha “had obtained like pre- 
cious faith with himself,” though he remembered 
the insurmountable obstacle which opposed their 
union. Bertha avoided every meeting with the 
young pastor, except in the presence of her mother, 
though they both cherished a hope that happier 
and brighter days were in store for them. 
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CHAPTER V. 


«“Onty think, ma’am,” said Mrs. Mumford, 
“our pastor is going to London!” 

This remark was addressed to Bertha, and the 
tell-tale blush betrayed she was not unconcerned. 


inquired Mis. Far- 


” 


«“ Does he intend returning’ 
relle. 

“Indeed, ma’am, Mr. Tryon did not know; he 
said there was a letter with a great seal upon it, 
and Mr. Monteith had written to take passage in 
the ship. He thinks the letter has something 
do with his going.” 

Mr. Monteith called himself to say he was un- 
expectedly obliged to go to England, and would be 


a 


0 


the bearer of any despatches for the ladies: he an- 
ticipated returning in a few months. He said no 
more, and no conjecture of Isabella’s was satisfac- 
tory to Bertha as to the cause of his departure. 
Isabella declared she would ask him herself, and 
was sure his benevolence would not suffer him to 
refuse to gratify her curiosity. Mr. ‘Tryon asked 
him many questions, but he was impenetrable. 
He sailed as soon as he could make arrangements 
for his absence. Rumours were afloat in the village 
that he would bring a bride with him; and Bertha, 
unable to account for the joy with which he bade 
Nor could 
she blame him, for he was so domestic in his habits 


them adieu, concluded it must be so. 


and feelings, she could not expect him to remain 
single on a hope so indefinite of one day possessing 
her hand. Again had Bertha to struggle with her 
heart, for the holy teachings of the pastor had 
raised a new tie to bind her to him, and she felt 
she would be willing to share any condition in life 
with him. 

Little did Bertha know the cause of the joy 
which George felt when he said adieu. His hopes 
appeared about to be realized, and he looked for- 
ward to returning in a tew months to claim the 
hand so highly prized. He knew not that Bertha 
loved him still, but he hoped—for he had heard 
how many suitors had been dismissed, and she 
The letter he received was the 
Lord Mortimer had been 
visited by a Scotch gentleman, after George sailed 
for America. He was struck by the likeness of a 
portrait of George to an old friend, the Earl of 
G 
interested in the subject of it that he promised to 


remained single. 


, and after hearing the story, became so much 





spare no pains, on his return, to, discover if Lord 
G had ever had ason. His acquaintance with 
him was formed within the last ten years, and of 
the previous history of the family he knew nothing. 
The hope was so faint that the circumstances were 





never mentioned. The gentleman, after remaining 
a year in England, returned home. He sought aa 
interview with the earl, and showed him the locket, 
which he had brought with him. The old man 
covered his face with his hands, and in the pathetic 
language of the patriarch Jacob exclaimed, “ My 
son is alive; it isenough; I will yet see him before 
I die.’ George, or rather Arthur Morton Somers, 





was the only son of the Earl of G , who pos- 
sessed vast estates in the south of Scotland, and 
whose name was not unknown in England. He 
had distinguished himself in many ways, and was 
dear to the hearts of his countrymen. His only 
child had been stolen away by a gipsy, in revenge 
for the measures he had taken, to rid his grounds 
of them. Whether she became tired of her burden, 
or feared detection, is not known; but she left him 
where the kind old widow found him. Lord Mor- 
timer’s letter did net inform Arthur of all! these 
events; but merely that there was reason to believe 
him to be heir to a title and estates in Scotland. 

The return of Somers was a cause of great re- 
jeicing te this noble family, who were tenderly at- 
tached to him. Soon as he heard his father was 
yet alive, he hastened on his journey, accompanied 
by Lord and Lady Mortimer. The joy of that meet- 
ing beggars description. The father received his 
son, so long supposed to be dead, and rejoicings 
meet for the occasion welcomed him home. But 
the piety of the young minister raised the voice of 
prayer and thanksgiving to hallow the joy. Every 
day his respect and filial affection increased; it was 
his privilege to find his father in all respects a 
Christian. The thought of parting with his newly 
found son, was a great grief to the earl; but that 
son was set apart to the holy office, and he felt that 
“necessity was laid upon him to preach the gos- 
pel.”” Owing to a law then existing in the English 
church, he could not exercise his office without a 
regular theological education in England; there- 
fore he felt called upon to return to the flock he 
had left. 
that she might become the sharer of his prosperity. 


Besides, his heart yearned for Bertha, 


His father listened to his reasons, and commended 
them; saying, as he could not remain with him, he 
would accompany him to his parish to witness their 
union. Somers had not forgotten the kind friends 
of his babyhood. ‘The widow preferred remaining 
where her happiest days had been spent; but a 
small annuity, and some repairs and conveniences 
about the cottage, made her comfortable for life. 
Her pious heart was gladdened, for she felt that 
she was realizing the promise, “ Cast thy bread 
upon the water, and thou shit find it after many 
days.” Earl G—— and his son embarked in the 
vessel with Mr. Farrelle, who no longer refused his 
consent, but heartily wished the young man suc- 
cess in his wooing. No tidings reached our vil- 
lage of these events, and Somers was glad that he 
might thus test his Bertha’s affection, so certain 
was he of its disiuterested character. Meanwhile 
Mrs. Farrelle’s establishment was complete, and 
she was prepared to receive her husband in their 
own house. It was truly a magnilicent establish- 
ment, and altogether superior to any ever seen by 
our villagers: indeed there were few in the coun- 
try equal to it. Mr. Farrelle promised to keep 
Arthur’s secret from Bertha, and he visited her as 
the humble pastor of a village church. Surprised 
at the favour shown towards him by her father, she 


Her pa- 


attributed it to their voyage in company. 








84 
rents gave him the opportunity he sought, and Ber- 
tha, assured of their consent, hesitated not to make 
a frank avowal of her feelings. 

“ Remember, dear Bertha,” said her lover, “as 
the wife of a country clergyman you will have to 
make many sacrifices: I would not take advantage 
of your disinterestedness, but wish you would 
weigh well the cost. You will have to visit among 
persons void of refinement, will be exposed to the 
vulgar curiosity of many, but above all remember 
The 
country pastor’s salary is a mere pittance to one 
accustomed to all the luxuries of wealth.’’ 

«“ None of these things move me, George,” re- 
plied Bertha, “and I believe we shall enjoy as great 
happiness as falls to the lot of mortals.” 

We will pass over the scenes which, however 
interesting to lovers, are exceedingly ridiculous in 


the comparative poverty which awaits you. 


the eyes of sober persons unconcerned in the trans- 
action. Bertha learned with astonishment of her 
lover's brilliant prospects, but it did not awaken in 
her bosom the pleasure her mother anticipated in 
the recital. 

“Why daughter! do you regret the accession of 
wealth and a title’? asked Mrs. Farrelle. 

«“ Yes—no mamma, not exactly; but I know not 
how it is, I cannot contemplate George Monteith 
as the future Earl of G—— without losing his 
identity, and am almost tempted to wish he had 
continued only the humble pastor of Norton.” 

«That you might have proved the disinterested- 
ness of your love by sharing his poverty! foolish, 
romantic girl; you are quite incorrigible,” rejoined 
her mother. 

The Earl of G—— hastened to welcome his 
future daughter, and Mr. Farrelle insisted the par- 
sonage was not a place for him. He was prevailed 
upon to take up his abode with them, and was 
much amused by Isabella’s lively sallies, and found 
Arrange- 
ments for the wedding were speedily making; Mr. 
Farrelle insisted upon building a house for the 
young people; but Somers resolutely declined, and 


great delight in the company of Bertha. 


Bertha declared, with a few repairs, the parsonage 
Thus time wore 
away, and the eventful day drew near. Nothing 
was talked of at the store but the approaching wed- 
As the ceremony was to be performed in 


would be all they could desire. 


ding. 
the church, the whole parish anticipated witnessing 
it. A merry peal of bells ushered in the wedding 
day, and Bertha was awakened from her slumbers 
by the sweet voices of the village choir singing 
under her window an epithalamium, composed for 
the A group of 
young girls, dressed in white, awaited the appear- 


the occasion by schoolmaster. 
ance of the bride, and strewed her path with flow- 
W! 


and he had decked his horse’s head correspondingly. 


ers. te favours were seen on William’s hat, 
The young men of the village, dressed in their best, 
each one with a posy in his buttonhole and a white 
favour in his hat, assem'led at the dvor of the par- 
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sonage, to welcome their pastor. When the bride 
and groom arrived at the church the choir sang a 
hymn. ‘The venerable bishop officiated, and the 
ceremony was replete with interest. There was 
scarcely a dry eye in the church, though all declared 
they wept for joy. Long will the day be remem- 
bered in our village, for there was not one who 
needed forgotten on this joyful occasion; and a 
feast was prepared, to which all the villagers were 
invited. ‘There was bridecake in plenty, and the 
very children who were left at home as too youth- 
ful to conduct themselves with propriety were sup- 
plied with a piece. Mr. Tryon was in his element, 
and said he was sure that letter denoted some great 
revolution in the village. Mr. Somers addressed a 
few words to the assembled company before they 
separated; and the bishop, after prayer, dismissed 
them with his blessing. 

Thus ended this happy day. Many years have 
passed since then, and our good pastor, with his 
lovely wife, have accomplished much good among 
The earl returned, after the wedding, to his 
The next year Mr. and Mrs. Somers went 
over to Scotland to visit him. He was attacked by 
violent sickness while they were with him, and 
they did not leave him till the last sad scene was 


us. 
home. 


over. Mr. Somers, with the consent of his wife, 
relinquished the title in favour of the next heir, 
retaining of the vast estate an income which would 
make them comfortable, devoting much of it to the 
cause of missions and other benevolent objects. He 
suffered the remainder to go with the title. Hav- 
ing made these arrangements, they returned to 
their humble home. There was a time when Ber- 
tha’s parents would have regarded as the height of 
folly this voluntary surrender of the riches and ho- 
nours of this world; but their son had convinced 
them that the possession of these things was incon- 
sistent with his duties as a village pastor; and such 
was his attachment to his flock, and so great was 
the success attending his labours, that he wished 
to spend his life among them. Bertha’s tasteful ar- 
rangements had thrown a beauty over everything 
at the parsonage. During their absence a few alter- 
ations had been made, and it is now second only to 
the Manor House, as we call Mr. Farrelle’s. Isa- 
bella accompanied her sister to Scotland, and the 
last news in our village was of another wedding. 
The arrival of the young Earl of G. seems to coun- 
tenance it. While we regret the loss of the spright- 
ly girl, we rejoice in her happy prospects. Mr. 
Tryon says it is just the thing, for it would be a 
pity the estate should go out of the family, and the 
thought of being lady G— has great weight; for 
he says he would rather see a titled lady than any 
show to be seen in the city. Our village has be- 
come an important place, and the exertions of our 
good pastor have done much towards the promo- 
tion of industry among us. The return of the wed- 
ding day is always hailed by a merry peal from the 
church bells. 
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WATERING 


Tuer is something in the prospect of visiting 
a watering place, which produces a wonderful elas- 
ticity of spirit; renewed health, invigorated strength, 
and increased zest for life, are associated with the 
idea, and also escape for a time from the dull cares 
of life. Full of these pleasant thoughts, we drove 
from our door on a pleasant morning, in the leave- 
taking of July, glad to exchange the heated atmo- 
sphere of the city for mountain breezes, refreshing 
shades, and cooling fountains. Our destination was 
Berkely Springs, Bath, and our road through Ma- 
ryland a fine stone turnpike to Frederic, and from 
there, till we crossed the Potomac at Hancock, the 
National road. 

Our first stop was at Ellicott’s Mills. Here the 
Patapsco appears to have separated the mountain 
and formed a passage for its turbid waters. The 
bed of the river is rocky, the shore steep and wild, 
though not very high; some of the houses are 
perched on the sides of the hilly shore, in nooks 
formed by the sport of nature, or carved out by art. 
Angelina’s cottage is the only one I approached; but 
Angelina was not in a mood for guests, so I only 
saw the pretty exterior, which was inviting indeed. 
There are some fine situations and well built dwel- 
lings, with ornamented courts and gardens. The 
Patapsco Bank is located here. On an eminence, 
overlooking the village, is situated a flourishing fe- 
male seminary. The water power here is fine, and 
moves the machinery of various manufacturing es- 
tablishments. These buildings are of granite, fur- 
nished from quarries on the spot; and from their 
apparent strength and durability, cheat one into a 
momentary forgetfulness of time’s destroying touch. 
The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad passes here. From 
many points of view, the appearance of this little 
village is quite picturesque. It is a pleasant drive 
of ten miles from Baltimore, and many of the cits 
often find their way out to refresh, during the hot 
season. 

From Ellicott’s Mills to Frederic there are no 
places of interest, except the new theological semi- 
nary on Carroll’s manor. Frederic is a rich, popu- 
lous city, second in the state. Architecture is not 
cultivated much at the south; each individual here 
is his own architect, which gives variety without 
uniformity—here a regularly constructed edifice, 
there a total departure from every order. The tout 
ensemble of a street strikes the mind as grotesque. 
The narrow muddy streets are stocked with swin- 
ish inhabitants grown familiar, and with easy im- 
pudence moving in every path at pleasure. The 
coloured children, to a northern eye, are objects of 
curiosity and interest. Of all ages and of every hue 
and shade from the jet black and distinctive cast 
of features belonging to the African, to the slight- 
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est tinge of the negro, and the fine countenance of 
the European race, they present themselves to 
view, playing, working, gazing, ragged and dirty, 
often, but well fed, quiet, submissive, cheerful, kind, 
happy even; the street seems their home, and af- 
fords them a successive show. Through Maryland 
I observed a good many white labourers, and much 
apparent thrift, particularly in the beautiful and 
fertile valleys between Frederic and Hagerstown. 
A planter near Hagerstown informed me that ma- 
ny agricultural papers are circulated among the 
farmers, and a spirit of enterprise and progress is 
evident. 

Hagerstown is a fine place, in the heart of this 
wealthy region, with a population of 4000. They 
have good schools in their large towns, and the 
means of education are becoming more generally 
diffused. 

On crossing the Potomac, came our first taste of 
the comforts of a Virginia road; gutters, rocks, 
stumps, &c. rose in quick succession to view; but 
our carriage was strong, our driver skilful, and our- 
selves fortunate enough to arrive at Bath without 
an upset. Bath is the chief town of Morgan coun- 
ty (formerly Berkely), and here are the famous 
Berkely Springs. The waters are tepid, and com- 
bine gases, but I could not ascertain that they had 
ever been analysed. They are used in connection 
with bathing for rheumatic affections, bilious com- 
plaints, and every species of debility. The foun- 
tains are abundant, and furnish the most delightful 
baths imaginable, from four to five feet high, and 
from seven to twelve square; you walk down steps 
into the water, and wonder almost in the delicious 
temperature, the grateful glow and the alabaster 
feel of the skin, that the finny tribe should be fa- 
voured by dwelling in an element so susceptible of 
affording delight to man. Bath is situated in a nar- 
row vale between low ridges of a range, secondary 
to the Blue Ridge and Alleghany. There is little 
here to interest the traveller or visitor but the baths 
and the company which they draw together. The 
lion of the place is Capan Rock, which you reach 
by a mountain ride of a few miles on horseback. 
From this rock you have a view of the Potomac, 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal, and the National Road, side by 
side; in the distance lie the Alleghanies, and inter- 
vening the Capan river and other tributaries, with 
their meadows, winding about and gently mingling 
their waters with the Potomac. 

It is a sight pleasant to the eye, but not striking, 
to one accustomed to the scenery of the Green 
Mountains of Vermont, or the White Hills of New 
Hampshire. In good olden times the Virginia gen- 
try built cabins at Bath, to which they resorted 
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during the sickly season, until the early frosts. The 
foundation of Washington’s is still pointed out; 
its very stones are precious, awakening grateful 
thoughts of the revered patriot hero and sage. 
Now most of these cabins have fallen to decay. 
Hotels supply the visitors with accommodations. 

We found a traveller’s home at Mr. Strothers’, 
a genteel, orderly, comfortable house, where good 
sense and refined taste preside over every arrange- 
ment. Bath was once much resorted to, but other 
springs of superior medicinal virtues have been dis- 
covered in the region, where elegant and spacious 
accommodations have been provided, and the mul- 
titude are diverted from Bath; still you are always 
sure of finding some of the Virginia gentry there. 
We had the pleasure of meeting with a highly 
agreeable representation from the literary, military, 
and agricultural classes, and this was particularly 
gratifying to me, as I wish to study society at the 
south, and judge from personal observation of its 
peculiar characteristics and its distinctive features, 
compared with those of the north. I cling to New 
England as the tendril to its prop; my fatherland 
and its precious institutions, make the pleasing 
theme of daily thought and nightly dreams; but 
as an American I disclaim sectional feeling—my 
heart warms to the good and the true in the length 
and breadth of the land, and deplores every spot 
that mars national honour. 

I went to Virginia with an American heart, and 
Ido assure you there is something very interest- 
ing about these Virginians; there is an elevation 
of sentiment and feeling, a freedom from affecta- 
tion, a frankness, a cordiality, an ease, an elegance, 
a refinement and a spontaneous hospitality, which 
win you at once. I am not conscious of any spell, 
but I must confess they please me more than any 
people I have ever seen. With them we see no 
struggle for equality; no feeling of superiority from 
external distinctions; no show of wealth, or pride in 
it; no valuation of character from length of purse; 
no attempt at passing for what they are not; in 
fine, none of the thousand disagreeables which so- 
ciety presents in the north. The planter is the gen- 
tleman, and his position is considered more ele- 
vated than that of the professional and mercantile 
classes. A Virginia planter exercises in all the ar- 
rangements of his household the same regard to 
the comfort, happiness and real wants of the ser- 
vant as the good sovereign for his people, or the 
humane officer for his soldiers. This order of things 
is not dependent alone upon the humanity of the 
master; it is secured by his refinement of charac- 
ter and elevation of sentiment; by his interest; by 
the organization of society, and perhaps still more by 
a certain esprit du corps. The love of repose which 
is found here, (whether it be a legitimate offspring 
of the climate or not, I cannot say,) favours the 
continuance of ancient usages; like the Roman pa- 
tron and client, the master and slave are bound to- 
gether so strongly, and the cords are involved so 
often, that duty can scarcely rouse the one or free- 
dom the other, to unbind them. Such masters are 
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beloved and served with all fidelity. The negro 
takes the rank of his master, and gains his conse- 
quence from his relation to him. Some facts to 
the point I learned from an interesting young rela- 
tive of John Randolph, (a member of Virginia Uni- 
versity.) John Randolph’s house servants still live 
at Roanoke; the memory of their master is their 
strong tie to life. Each day they open the house, 
air it, put it in order, as in the lifetime of their 
master; even his pens and paper on his desk, lie 
in his library as he left them. His personal attend- 
ant complained of solitude since his master’s death. 
“T cannot associate with these people,” said he, 
“they are no society for one who has lived with 
gentlemen.” 

From Bath we proceeded to White Sulphur 
Springs, about six miles from Winchester, Virgi- 
nia. These waters are of a fine quality, equal to 
the White Sulphur, Green Briar county. They are 
strongly impregnated with sulphuretted hydrogen 
and iodine, and combine other gases. The propri- 
etor owns the springs and grounds around, which 
will prevent competition in boarding. The present 
accommodations make one quite comfortable.— 
Flere our table numbered about one hundred, ga- 
thered from Maryland, Virginia, and the District. 
The visitors are very accessible at watering places. 
Each seems to have in view the general enjoyment 
and comfort, and all become acquainted. There 
It is a plea- 
sant resort during the hot season, and a refresh- 


are not many invalids among them. 


ment to the spirits, and the waters are considered 
a salutary alterative. 

On our return we passed through Harper’s Ferry. 
Jeflerson’s Notes have given notoriety to this spot. 
How often, when in a distant part of the country, 
has the picture framed by his description entertain- 
ed me, and awakened a strong desire to visit the 
place; and my gratification equalled the strength 
of my desire. I have mounted Jefferson’s Rock, my 
eye has taken in the enchanting scene. The rivers 
dashing and foaming over their rocky beds, em- 
bracing and forcing a passage through the Blue 
Ridge; then rolling on in mingled might till their 
deep shadowed bed and vale are terminated in the 
distance by the lofty Cotactan. The parted moun- 
tain rests by the side of its conqueror like a bul- 


wark, in all the pride of strength, the grandeur of 


power, and the wildness of nature; bearing on its 
rocky sides materials for fancy to image forth into 
all shapes. Here is found the busts of heroes, the 
statues of patriots; but over them all, transcendent 
in silent beauty, presides the lady of the mountain. 
In 1793, government purchased a mile in extent 
on each river, Harper reserving the ferry and six 
acres on the point, at the junction of the rivers. 
Across this ferry is a fine bridge in process of erec- 
tion. The bridge was built a number of years since, 
but not well; it has been almost entirely taken 
down, and is now being put up in a substantial 
way. The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad crosses it. 
The government lands are occupied by an exten- 
sive armoury, beside which there is but one other 
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TO ONE VERY DEAR.—ON A LITTLE ORPHAN GIRL. 


in the United States, at Springfield, Massachusetts. 
It employs three hundred men, at an expense of 
$180,000 annually, in the manufacture of guns. I 
was told that every piece of machinery used in 
these works is the invention of Yankees. 

I witnessed nearly the whole operation of manu- 
facturing this engine of death, and am told these 
gun-makers are peaceable citizens; they certainly 
are courteous men, for they left their breakfast 
in some instances, and their work in others, to 
gratify my curiosity; they are paid by the piece. 
These works appear to be admirably conducted, 
with just economy and great care to secure good 
workmanship. The population of the village is 
2300. The height of the ridge, at the passage of 
the rivers through it, is about 1000 feet; the width 
of the Potomac 700 feet, and of the Shenandoah 
400. Jefferson’s Rock is about 275 feet above the 
level of the Shenandoah, and a short distance west 
of it. It is a cubic mass of rock ten or twelve feet 
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in dimension, poised upon a ledge hanging over 
the road, and you ascend it by inequalities on the 
side; on it lies a flat rock, a little smaller, with a 
fellow fallen at the side. I inquired the history of 
the fallen rock, and was told that a regiment of the 
standing army created by the elder Adams was sta- 
tioned at the Ferry, and when Jefferson disbanded 
it, they expressed their dissatisfaction by an assault 
on the rock, where his Notes were penned; after 
dislodging one rock, the citizens compelled them to 
desist. If you ever go to Harper’s Ferry, call on 
Mr. Foley, at the bridge; he will bestow on you 
every attention and all the comforts which the place 
affords, and you can never tire of the beauties in 
view from his house. It must be remembered that 
civilization has quite changed the character of this 
place from the air it wore when Mr. Jefferson de- 
scribed it; yet no lover of nature can witness it 
now, without deep emotion, and a renewed feeling 
of the grandeur of creation. 


TO ONE 


VERY 


DEAR, 


WITH THE GIFT OF A BIBLE. 


BY L 


No gem of the dark and dirty mine, 
No pearl of the deep blue sea, 

No jewell'd offering on vanity’s shrine 
Is the gift that I send to thee: 

I send as a token, lady fair, 
An off’ring of richer worth 

Than pearls of the sea, or the gifts of air, 
Or the precious stones of earth. 


I send thee a Book !—yet no trifle light 
Of ballad and roundelay; 

No legend of brave and gallant knight, 
And ladye-love, fair and gay; 

No idle and fanciful wild romaunt, 
With which poets delight to lure; 
Nor chanson, roundelay, lay, or chaunt 

Of the brave old Troubadour. 


J. CI8ST. 


But the Book of the High and Holy One— 
The record of life and truth; 

To the aged pilgrim his noonday sun, 
And a lamp to the feet of youth: 

I send it 
But of feelings as pure and true 

As the angels know in their homes above— 
As dwell in this heart for you! 


no token of lightsome love, 


I know thou art loved by another now, 
I know thou wilt ne’er be mine; 

But take from me still my heart’s pure vow, 
I ask thee not now for thine! 

Yet though others be with thee in gaudy light, 
And thy thoughts and thy love be theirs, 

Oh! think of me, here when thou readest at night, 
And remember me then in thy prayers! 


———————e8o 


LINES WRITTEN UPON A BEAUTIFUL LITTLE ORPHAN GIRL. 


Like some fair flower of early spring, 
Too soon that opes, too soon that blows, 
To-day that’s warm’d by summer’s suns, 
To-morrow killed by winter's snows— 
Alas! like it, thou lovely girl, 
The genial sun that on thee shone, 
Was care and love a mother felt 
Who’s now, alas! for ever gone. 


Sweet girl, thy pure and virtuous mind 
From tempting crime, from storms of vice, 
Oh, who shall guard, oh, who protect, 
Oh, who shall give thee kind advice ? 
Hamilion (U. C.), March 22, 1839. 


* nnn 


If from thy pure and guiltless heart 
Thou shouldst another’s vows believe, 
Oh, who shall! stay thy erring steps 
If these are made but to deceive? 


But oft has morning cloudy seemed, 
And dark and dull has day begun, 
Yet oft have murky clouds dissolved, 
And shown a glorious, cheering sun; 
But oh, the sun nor dark yet rose, 
Nor e’en so bright became to me, 
As, after clouds thy morning’s known, 
If it should cheering rise on thee. 
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OR THE TWO CAPS. 


A TALE. 


BY MISS LESLIE. 


PART THE FIRST. 


Attna Derlay was not two years old when she 
lost her mother, who died suddenly at the early age 
of nineteen. The family, being about to embark 
for England, were then on a farewell visit to Dr. 
and Mrs. Wendover, who resided at a small town 
in the interior of Pennsylvania. Mrs. Wendover 
was the maternal aunt of Winslow Derlay, and be- 
fore her marriage she had lived many years at his 
father’s house. Of her kindness to him in his boy- 
hood he had always cherished the most grateful re- 
membrance. And the intelligent and amiable Mrs. 
Derlay, in whose affection for the man of her heart 
there was not one atom of selfishness, loved him 
too well not to love also those that were dear to 
him. Instead of regarding with a jaundiced eye 
her husband’s relatives, as is too often the case with 
young wives, the medium through which she saw 
them was always couleur de rose. 

The unexpected death of his beloved Laura over- 
whelmed Winslow Derlay with the most poignant 
anguish: and the shock was so great that he never 
recovered from it. His spirits sunk to revive no 
more, and his health began slowly but surely to de- 
cline. He felt that his days were numbered. Never- 
theless as soon as he was able to think of anything 
like worldly business, he prepared again for his 
voyage to Europe; from which he had a prospect 
of realizing something that, in case of his death, 
would insure an independence for his motherless 
little girl. Mr. Derlay was easily persuaded to yield 
to the entreaties of his uncle and aunt Wendo- 
ver, and leave in their care his almost infant child: 
at least till she should be old enough to have 
secured a good constitution by passing her earli- 
est years in country air and country happiness. 
The little town of Brookfield was in a remarkably 
salubrious situation: and Dr. Wendover, who was 
an excellent physician, found leisure (notwith- 
standing he had all the practice of the place) to 
superintend the cultivation of a small but valuable 
farm that had been left to him by his father; the 
dwelling-house being the very last on the main 
street of the village. His two sons, the children 
of a former marriage, had long since removed 
with their families to a wider field of enterprise: 
one to the banks of the Ohio: the other to the 
Genesee country. Mrs. Wendover, who had mar- 
ried late in life, and was the very best of step- 
mothers and step-grandmothers, grieved much at 
their departure: and both she and her husband felt 
the want of some youthful being to enliven their 
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house, and excite in them a new and daily interest, 
now that their own children and grandchildren 
were far away. People of kind hearts end gene- 
rous feelings have such a besoin d’aimer that they 
are rarely happy unless they enjoy the gratification 
of cherishing some object to whose comforts and 
pleasures they can contribute, and on whose aflec- 
tion they can depend. 

Winslow Derlay took an agonised leave of his 
little daughter, and returned mournfully to Phila- 
delphia, at which place he resided; and where he 
had become the junior partner of a house engaged 
in a flourishing business. He embarked at New 
York for England: where he exerted himself be- 
yond his strength in attending to the affairs that 
brought him thither. Early in the ensuing winter 
a violent cold, acting on an enfeebled constitution, 
brought him in a few weeks to the grave. 

He died at the house of his cousin, Seaford 
Rochdale, who with his family had been for some 
years a resident of London. To Mr. Rochdale the 
unfortunate Derlay ieft the guardianship of his lit- 
tle Alina, and the care of some property which was 
worth at that time about fifty thousand dollars, and 
which was to be her’s at the age of twenty-one. 
He desired in his will that she should not be re- 
moved from Brookfield till she had completed her 
ninth year: and that after she had ceased to be a 
settled inmate of their house, her affection for her 
aunt and uncle Wendover should be cultivated by 
frequent visits, and by frequent letters when sepa- 
rated. 

Alina Derlay was just nine years old when the 
Rochdale family returned to Philadelphia. In about 
two months after their arrival, Mr. Rochdale went 
to Brookfield, (having previously written to Dr. 
Wendover) and found the little girl well and happy; 
the darling of her old uncle and aunt, and deriving 
her chief enjoyments from reading all the books 
she could obtain, and from petting all sorts of 
living things. It was with extreme grief that the 
good Wendovers gave up their youthful charge to 
Mr. Rochdale: and it was long before the old lady 
could be persuaded that Alina would in any pos- 
sible way be benefited by the change. But the 
doctor seeing farther and clearer, suceeeded at last 
in convincing his wife that it would be better for 
the heiress of fifty thousand dollars to have the ad- 
vantages of a polished education, and an introduc- 
tion into such society as can rarely be found except 
in a large city. 

“You know, my dear Elsey,” said he, “you and 
I are very old-fashioned people, and so are all our 
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associates: for Brookfield is a very ancient town 
(having been settled before the revulution), and be- 
ing quite inland, and having no water-power, it is 
still jogging on in an easy primitive way, without 
troubling itself much with improvements. Now, 
though at your age and mine, there is no harm in 
being old-fashioned, still I doubt if it would be well 
for Alina to grow up an old-fashioned girl. And 
then, you know, as we live but a day’s journey 
from Philadelphia, she can easily come and see us: 
and perhaps, now that we have so powerful a mo- 
tive for leaving home, we may go sometimes and 
see her.” 

The little girl was almost broken-hearted at the 
idea of leaving her kind uncle and aunt, notwith- 
standing that they magnanimously represented to 
her the delights of Philadelphia, and the enjoy- 
ments of Philadelphia children. But she could 
not conceive any greater happiness than that of 
staying always with them in her own home, (as 
she called it,) with her own little flower-garden, 
and her numerous pets, of whom she would gladly 
have taken a cart-load away with her. She went 
out into the barn-yard to select a chicken to carry 
to the city; but not being able to decide between 
gray-speckled Kitty and yellow-speckled Fanny, 
she concluded on taking both. ‘The three white 
kittens (whose aunt she called herself) were also 
to accompany her; for as one kitten by itself is 
never so frolicksome as when there are several, and 
as they mew when separated, Alina resolved on 
conveying them all to Philadelphia. Her little 
monthly rose-bush, and her little orange and lemon- 
trees that had grown from seeds planted by herself, 
were also to go with her, pots and all. She be- 
sought Mr. Rochdale to stay till the two squab- 
pigeons were fledged, that she might see if they 
had fan tails; and till the four little puppies had 
their eyes open, that she might look at them play- 
ing about, if it was only for one day. 

Mr. Rochdale kindly assured Alina that if she 
still desired all these things after she went to Phi- 
ladelphia, they should be replaced by others as like 
them as possible. But the tears rolled down her 
cheeks as she said “that these would not be the 
same things that she was accustomed to loving.” 
He tried to convince her that in a short time she 
would find herself loving her new pets quite as 
much as the old ones. This the affectionate little 
girl very much doubted, and throwing her arms 
round Mrs. Wendover’s neck she exclaimed, “I 
am very sure if I had twenty new aunts in Phila- 
delphia, I should not love the whole of them toge- 
ther half as much as I do my dear old one.” Upon 
this Mrs. Wendover sobbed aloud, and the good 
doctor drew his hand across his eyes. 

The next day but one (Thursday) was that 
fixed on for the departure of Mr. Rochdale with 
his little charge, in case the weather would permit. 
On Wednesday afternoon Alina began to watch 
the clouds, hoping that it would rain on Thursday 
and enable her to remain another day at Brookfield. 
But in vain; the sky continued obstinately serene. 
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At evening she rejoiced in seeing a few light clouds 
in the west; but the sun set bright and clear be- 
neath them, giving “token of a goodly day to- 
morrow.” Finding that her pets could not conve- 
niently be transported to Philadelphia, poor Alina 
went round to all and took a melancholy leave of 
them; and when it was over she went round again 
and took leave a second time. Before she retired 
for the night she slipped out into the porch to look 
at the sky, but found a brilliant star-light: still 
her aunt gave her some consolation by privately 
assuring her that the western part of the heavens 
seemed rather dark, and that not a star was twin- 
kling between the Pankatanky hills. After Alina 
went to bed she literally cried herself to sleep. 
About midnight she was awakened by the sound 
of rain pattering against the window; and rejoicing 
much in the hope of at least one day’s respite, and 
recollecting that sometimes the weather continued 
bad for three or four days, she soon forgot her sor- 
rows in slumber. With the earliest light of dawn 
Mr. Rochdale (whose room was next to hers) heard 
Alina run to the window to look out, and exclaim, 
“Oh! Iam so sorry! it is a clear bright morning!” 

An early breakfast was provided for the travel- 
lers; but though it consisted of just such articles 
as she particularly liked, poor Alina was scarcely 
able to taste a mouthful. However, her aunt had 
amply stored her travelling basket with abundance 
of good things to eat on the road; and had also 
filled Mr. Rochdale’s pockets with whatever of her 
nice eatables was pocketable. A last adieu was 
again bidden to all the pets, and they were again 
fervently recommended to the care of her aunt and 
uncle, and of the three domestics. Finally the 
stage came to the door, and the parting was heart- 
rending all round; so much so that Mr. Rochdale 
grieved at the necessity of the separation. 

Alina knelt on the back seat of the vehicle, and 
gazed with overflowing eyes from the little window 
behind, till her uncle’s house was no longer in 
sight, and till not a glimpse of the village remained 
in view. It was long before the new objects on 
the road and the novelty of travelling could with- 
draw the attention of the little girl from her own 
But at length Mr. Rochdale found means 
to amuse and interest her, concerning the things 
that they saw in passing: her face gradually bright- 
ened, and she only dropped a tear now and then, 
when she remarked in the roadside fields a colt, or 
a calf, or a lamb that looked just like one of those 
she had left at her Brookfield home. 

In the evening they arrived at their journey’s 
end, and were set down at Mr. Rochdale’s hand- 
some house; and little Alina was received most 
kindly by Mrs. Rochdale, and most lovingly by all 
the children, comprising two boys of the ages of 
twelve and ten, and two girls aged six and three. 
Before her bonnet was taken off she had distributed 
among them the contents of her travelling basket, 
(having eaten but two of the cakes on her journey,) 
giving to every one an exactly equal share, and 
breaking into four equal parts an odd rusk that 
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was left at the last. “I think,” said she, “you all 
seem as if you would be very good to me; and 
while you are eating I should like to go about the 
two parlours and lock at all the pretty things, for 
I did not suppose there was such beautiful furniture 
in the whole world.” 

The two boys gallanted our young heroine round 
the rooms, and explained to her ail the useful and 
ornamental articles such as she had not seen before, 
including the wonders of the centre-tables. An 
explanation of the pictures that decorated the walls 
they deferred till next day, when she could see 
them by daylight. She seemed very happy till 
bed-time, when on taking leave of the family for 
the night and kissing them all round, her lip trem- 
bled and tears filled her eyes at the thought that her 
good uncle and aunt Wendover were so far away. 

A very pleasant chamber had been allotted to 
Alina, and she was delighted to find in it a hand- 
some little book-ease, the shelves of which were 
filled with amusing and instructive books; and 
there were also an extremely pretty work-table and 
work-box. 

Next day measures were commenced for the 
equipment of Alina with such articles of dress ‘as 
were then in fashion for city children of her age; 
her present costume being some years behind the 
mode. Yet she had so much beauty and so much 
natural grace that it did not seem to disfigure her; 
at least in the eyes of the two boys. 

When Alina had unpacked her baggage, she 
brought down a small wooden box, shaped like a 
trunk with a round lid, and gaily painted with 
large red and yellow tulips on a blue ground. 
This, she said, contained her treasures; and she 
produced from it numerous little nick-nacks made 
for her by her aunt Elsey Wendover, who had been 
educated at Bethlehem. Of course when Mrs. 
Wendover was a girl a Bethlehem education was 
far more old-fashioned than it is now, and what 
was then considered ornamental needle-work was 
sedulously cultivated. Among these evidences of 
aunt Elsey’s taste and skill (all of which were 
folded in silk paper) there was an enormous white 
satin pincushion embroidered with a bunch of non- 
descript flowers on one side, and a cottage and wil- 
low on the other, and a rosette of pink satin ribbon 
at each corner. There was a white satin watch- 
paper with a forget-me-not flower in the centre, to 
be ready for the time when Alina should be old 
enough to wear a watch. ‘There was an embroi- 
dered pink satin pocket-book, to be ready for the 
time when Alina should have notes to put into it; 
and a blue satin thread-case, stitched into long 
compartments, with six skeins of sewing-silk of 
different colours run into these divisions; the back 
of the thread-case worked in a white jessamine 
pattern running up its whole length. And there 
was a curious knit purse with the name of Alina 
Derlay introduced among its stitches. ‘There were 
also two ingenious specimens of mosaic made of 
the most minute pieces of printed calico arranged 
in very difficult arabesque forms; the whole being 
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lined and fringed with white, and having at each 
corner a loop of holland tape. These, Alina in- 
formed her cousins, were an iron-holder and a ket- 
tle-holder. She showed them also (with great pride 
in the accomplishments of her aunt) what she 
called a beautiful pocket, with strings of orange 
ribbon. It was made of fine linen, close-stitched 
with coloured silks, the principal part of the pattern 
being intended to represent a basket of flowers, a 
tall sprig ascending on each side of the aperture, 
which was overcast along its edge in scollops of 
bright blue. Leonard Rochdale asked Alina if this 
pocket was to be worn outside; but his brother 
Edwin shook his head at him, and said “Shame!” 

The Rochdales gathered from Alina that her 
aunt Elsey, when her household cares were over, 
devoted all her leisure to fancy needle-work, during 
which occupation she was always very happy to 
listen to a book, though she thought she never had 
time to do her own reading. “I was very glad,” 
said Alina, “when I was old enough to read, for 
then I could amuse dear aunt Elsey of afternoons; 
and uncle generally read to her of evenings. And 
I was always allowed to sit up till nine o’clock to 
listen, if it was a book that I could understand. I 
read to aunt Elsey the whole of the Children’s 
Friend, and the Misses Magazine, and Evenings 
at Home, and Mother Bunch’s Fairy Tales—which 
last I liked best of all. Uncle read to her chiefly 
out of the Spectator, and the Rambler, and the 
Adventurer, and the Citizen of the World—for 
she liked books that she was used to. And some- 
times he read a book in a great many volumes that 
always made me sleepy, notwithstanding that it 
was about a very good man named Sir Charles 
Grandison, whom aunt Elsey told me was the pro- 
per pattern for all gentlemen. There was a picture 
in each volume, and he wore a laced coat and 
waistcoat, with a sword by his side; and his hair 
was dressed high, and curled and powdered, and 
his skirts looked so very stiff. I never saw any 
one at Brookfield that seemed like Sir Charles 
Grandison; but now I have come to Philadelphia, 
I dare say I shall meet with a great many.” 

Leonard Rochdale bit his lips, and even Edwin 
could scarcely suppress a smile. 

To be brief, Alina was in a short time equipped 
with handsome and becoming habiliments, and the 
boys pronounced her “perfect.” She had at once 
won the hearts of all the Rochdale family; and 
her chief pet was little Cora, whom she declared 
to be better than chickens or kittens, and much 
superior to flowers. She was sent to an excellent 
school, and instructed in French, music, dancing, 
drawing, and the usual female accomplishments; 
making an extraordinary progress in each. Her 
vivacity and intelligence, united with kind feelings 
and an excellent temper, at once gained the hearts 
of the whole house of Rochdale, and it was im- 
possible that she should be otherwise than happy 
with them: though neither time nor absence in the 
least diminished her affectionate regard for the good 
Wendovers. 
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Alina always kept on hand a very large sheet of 
paper, on which she every day noted down some- 
thing that she thought her aunt Elsey would like 
to hear, (including the feats of little Cora,) and 
when the sheet became completely filled it was 
folded, sealed, and despatched by mail to Brookfield 
as a letter. From her aunt she received similar 
missives in return, giving a full account of the 
animals and flowers, and all other things that were 
likely to interest her; the doctor always adding a 
postscript. Next summer Alina was made very 
happy by being allowed to spend the month of 
August at Brookfield. She carried her aunt Elsey 
a large supply of working cottons, crewels, and 
silks; and also some new books, which Mrs. Wen- 
dover (on hearing her intention) had requested 
should be o/d ones. Therefore, by Mrs. Rochdale’s 
recommendation, she took Evelina, Cecilia, and 
Camilla; works that are too excellent ever to be 
out of date. 

Time passed on; and our young and lovely he- 
roine advanced towards womanhood. Yet still, 
though Alina went every summer to gladden their 
hearts at Brookfield, the good and simple-minded 
Wendovers never accomplished their often-pro- 
mised visit to Philadelphia. ‘They had remained 
so long stationary that a journey of even one day 
had become a very formidable thing to them; and 
the doctor thought he knew enough of what was 
going on in the world by receiving regularly all 
the new medical publications. The wife would 
not leave the husband even for a few days, lest he 
should be taken ill in her absence; and vice versa. 
Again, the good doctor knew not how to spare the 
time for going on a pleasurable excursion, as he 
was always wanted at Brookfield. He could not 
leave Sammy Jones in the midst of his sore throat; 
and then by the time Sammy Jones was out of 
danger, Mary Wilson had scalded her foot; or 
Nancy Brown had sprained her wrist. He was 
anxious to see if the remedies he had directed for 
little Sally Thomson’s fits would do her any good: 
and he could not leave Dennis O’Murphy till his 
rheumatism was better, lest the whiskey prescribed 
for rubbing his shoulder should be taken by Dennis 
internally. 

Alina Derlay was about sixteen when, soon after 
her return from a visit to Brookfield, she caught a 
violent cold, which was accompanied by a raging 
fever, and proved almost too much even for her 
excellent constitution. Her illness was severe and 
dangerous; but just about the time of its com- 
mencement Dr. Wendover was seized with an apo- 
plectic attack which rendered it impossible for him 
and his wife to come to Philadelphia to see her, as 
they would otherwise have done; leaving the health 
of Brookfield to take care of itself. By the time 
Dr. Wendover recovered, Alina was out of danger, 
and the first use she made of her convalescent 
strength was to write a letter to her uncle and aunt. 
She received in return one in the doctor’s own 
hand, and it proved that this his first apoplectic fit, 
had in no respect impaired his mind. 
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After Alina’s recovery she found that large por- 
tions of her hair came out whenever she combed 
it—one of the frequent consequences of a severe 
illness. She tried in vain all the most popular 
unguents recommended by the perfumers, but found 
them in her case of no avail—notwithstanding that 
they were specified to cover with beautiful tresses 
heads that were absolutely bald. Our heroine’s 
hair still came out in handfuls, and she was per- 
suaded to resort to the last desperate remedy of 
having it all shaved off. This was accordingly 
done, to the great regret of the younger Rochdales, 
who all witnessed the operation; Cora, who was 
now about nine years old, absolutely crying when 
she saw the locks of “dear Lina’”’ failing on the 
carpet. 

Alina had previously provided herself with some 
very pretty caps: and she looked so sweetly in them 
that Leonard Rochdale wished her hair might never 
grow again, so that she might wear them always. 
Her hair, however, did grow very fast; and in a 
short time there was enough on each temple to 
form two or three pretty little curls that were ex- 
tremely becoming to her. Her seventeenth birth- 
day was approaching, and Alina Derlay was now 
considered of a proper age to come out, (as it is 
called,) and to issue cards in her own name for a 
littie ball. For the last twelve months she had 
always been included in the invitations sent to the 
Rochdale family: every member of which took great 
delight in the admiration constantly excited by her 
beauty, accomplishments, and amiability. 

Preparations for the ball were made according 
to the then prevailing fashion in Philadelphia; the 
Rochdales (who lived in the enjoyment of wealth 
that was well secured) always conforming to /’usage 
du monde when they could do so without folly or 
impropriety. Alina was to wear, over white lawn, 
a dress of exquisite India muslin trimmed with the 
finest lace; and she had bespoken, from a pattern 
of her own selection at the establishment of a dis- 
tinguished modiste, a beautiful little juvenile cap, 
surpassingly graceful and elegantly simple. The 
dress and the cap were both sent home the evening 
before the party, at a time when the young people 
were all in the front parlour, each engaged in doing 
something towards the decorations of the approach- 
ing féte: Mrs. Rochdale being occupied in her 
china closet, and Mr. Rochdale having retired to 
his library. Alina had taken the dress up stairs, 
tried it on, and found it to fit exactly; and had just 
resumed her former habiliments, when she was 
summoned down on the arrival of the cap from 
Madame Rubaniere. It was immediately transfer- 
red from the bandbox to Alina’s head, and “ uni- 
versally admired” as the sweetest and most becom- 
ing little thing that ever was made or worn; and 
Leonard again repeated his wish that her hair 
would never grow any more. 

Presently there was another ring at the door; 
and one of the servants brought in a very large 
bandbox, which he said had just been left by a 
countryman, who merely inquired if this was not 
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Mr. Rochdale’s house, and then set down the box 
in the vestibule, said he was in a great hurry, and 
departed. The box was directed to Miss Alina 
Derlay. It was secured by numerous bands of 
broad white tape crossing each other backwards 
and forwards, and sealed in divers places with red 
wax. On opening it there was found another cap, 
a complete contrast to the one Alina had just been 
trying on. It was of very fine muslin entirely 
covered with close heavy needle-work in a great 
variety of stitches and patterns, each pattern con- 
trived exactly to suit the numerous strangely-shaped 
compartments of which the cap was composed. 
There was a head-piece carved all round its upper 
extremity with large deep points, each worked in a 
point-pattern, and each point having a scolloped 
edge. These points were met by others belonging 
to the lower edge of a circular crown, that stood 
up tall and high. The diamond-shaped openings 
formed by the meeting of the points that united 
the head-piece and the crown, were filled up by 
gathered puffings. The union of the points was 
marked by cockades of high-coloured stiff lilac rib- 
bon. ‘There were no less than three full borders 
or rather ruffles, all of different breadths; every 
frill being wrought with a most elaborate pattern, 
having an open-work edge of various lace-stitches. 
The three borders were all made to stand up and 
to stand out, and were kept in that posture by nu- 
merous loops of the aforesaid lilac ribbon, which 
also decorated the back of the neck in the form of 
a hard double-quilling. Directly in front was a 
large bow constructed with mathematical regu- 
larity; and then there were two twin bows some- 
what smaller, one at each cheek: the ends of all 
the bows being accurately cut into sharp points 
that were surmounted by a row of orifices snipped 
into the diamond form. 

The appearance of this extraordinary cap first 
elicited exclamations of surprise, which were suc- 
ceeded by symptoms of risibility as its beauties 
were farther examined into. A letter was found 
at the bottom of the bandbox. “It is from dear 
aunt Wendover,” said Alina; “she has undoubt- 
edly sent this cap as a present to some old friend 
in Philadelphia, and has transmitted it first to me 
that I may attend to its being safely conveyed to 
the person for whom it is designed.” 

Alina glanced over the contents of the letter, 
and as she did so her countenance changed. 

“Any bad news?” inquired Edwin Rochdale. 

« None, except that the cap is for me.” 

“For you! for you!” was the general exclama- 
tion—and Leonard Rochdale laughed outright. 

“ Listen,” said Alina, “and I will read you the 
letter.” 


“My Dear Cartyv—As soon as I received the 
news of your head being shaved to make your hair 
grow out thick, and that you were wearing caps, 
(a sad thing for so young a girl,) I determined to 
set myself to working one on purpose for you. I 
told you nothing about it, that I might give you an 
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agreeable surprise. This cap, I am sure, will be 
doubly valuable to my dear Alina, because it is the 
last her old grandaunt will ever work. Not that I 
expect to die—but my eyes are at last giving out, 
(as far, at least, as fine needle-work is concerned, ) 
and I expect to be consigned to knitting and patch- 
work for the rest of my life. However, I ought 
not to repine, for as I have been favoured with a 
great many years of the ornamental, I have con- 
cluded now to submit with a good grace to the 
useful. When I was working the last flower in 
this cap (itis at the right hand end of the third 
border) I felt that even with the aid of glasses | 
ought never to do fine work again; and my eyes 
ached all that night, so that I was unable to sleep; 
and indeed they have been very painful for the last 
six weeks. So, next morning, I gratified husband 
by telling him I had come to a resolution of giving 
up fine needle-work for ever, and knitting all his 
stockings myself. And yet I almost cried at the 
idea of relinquishing so great and pleasing an ac- 
complishment. It is hard to resign what has af- 
forded satisfaction to ourselves and others for a 
great many years: particularly what we excel in. 

« My dear Alina, I am not vain; but I think you 
will acknowledge this a wonderful cap, to be work- 
ed and made up by a woman in her seventy-third 
year. If you inspect all the leaves and flowers care- 
fully, one by one, you will find them as neat and 
regular as if done by eyes as young as your own; 
and you will see that not a thread of the open- 
work is amiss. Hearing that you are to have a ball 
on your birth-night, I have laboured very hard to 
get this cap finished in time for you to wear it on 
that great occasion; but it has been a labour of 
love. Husband considers it my masterpiece; and I 
am glad that my last act of muslin-work is one 
that will be so gratifying to my beloved girl. How 
I wish that I could be present when the bandbox 
is opened, and the cap displayed! When your ball 
comes, I shall imagine that I see you in this very 
cap, ‘the admired of all beholders,’ as husband says 
out of some book. Just ask the company to examine 
the open-work, particularly the leaves that are done 
in crown-stitch and basket-stitch; and those also in 
wheel-stitch. 

« Everything about this cap is regular and sub- 
stantial. There are (if you count them) twelve 
cockades all exactly alike, three before and three 
behind, and three at each side. Every cockade 
marks the place where two points meet, one point 
belonging to the crown and one to the head- piece; 
so that there are twenty-four points in all, and 
every point is edged with nine scollops. Each cock- 
ade has a firm foundation (about the size of a ten 
cent piece) made of buckram covered with silk. Of 
this you had better inform the company, otherwise 
they will not know. Indeed all the trimming is 
as strong as possible; and so is the whole cap. I 
know you will like it, because it will remind you 
of Brookfield, and your loving aunt, and your kind 
uncle who read to me of evenings during the three 
months I have been at work on it. Now that I can 
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no longer employ myself with ornamental sewing, 
I may probably take to books myself. Reading is 
not so bad for the eyes as open-work. 

« Dear Alina, write me a most particular account 
of the ball—I am not vain; but I should like very 
much to hear the effect produced by my cap. The 
lilac ribbon I think remarkably genteel: it is such 
a full deep colour, a little upon the reddish. It 
was the stoutest Mr. Figgins had in his store, and 
I took all there was of it. 

«“ Do not be afraid of flattering me too much by 
repeating to me any handsome things that people 
may say about the cap. I can bear to have my 
work praised. You will not forget to point out its 
chief excellences to the company; in an unostenta- 
tious manner, of course. You are so entirely free 
from pride and vanity that I can trust you to wear 
such a thing, without being puffed up by it. 

“Beloved Alina, I wish you a great deal of 
pleasure at the ball, and hope that nothing that 
evening will cause you the slightest annoyance. I 
know you will look surprisingly in the cap, and 
quite out of the common way. The young gentle- 
men will have to take care of their hearts. As you 
are now educated, and have no particular holidays, 
we shall expect, you know, to see you at Brookfield 
long before August. The sooner the better, is the 
sincere wish of your affectionate granduncle and 

Your ever-loving grandaunt, 
«“ Atison WENDOVER.” 

“N.B. Another advantage in the cap is its 
durability. If carefully washed and ironed, it will 
last ten years and more. How different from the 
flimsy things that will not bear a single doing up. 
So that even after your hair has grown, you will 
be able to wear it any time when you may have 
occasion for a strong cap. You see how perfectly 
clean I have kept it, by covering the work, as I 
went along, with white paper basted closely on. 
When you put it away, stuff out the bows with 
rolls of wadding to keep them in shape. No doubt 
you will have many applications for the pattern, 
which it would be unkind to refuse. 

“ To tell you a secret, I sat up all last night to 
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finish this cap, that it might certainly reach you in 
time for your ball. But it is such a pleasure to 
work for my dear Alina’s benefit.” 


Our heroine could not always suppress a smile 
while reading this characteristic epistle of the kind 
and simple-minded old lady. But when she found 
that her young hearers were all laughing, except 
Edwin whose eyes were filled with tears, she en- 
deavoured to look serious. 

“ Poor aunt Wendover;” said Edwin. “How 
mortified she will be, dear Alina, when she finds 
that you could not wear her cap.” 

Alina put on the cap, and looked in the pier- 
glass. All her cousins laughed out, except Ed- 
win; and even he could not help smiling. 

«“T acknowledge that it is not becoming to me;” 
said she; taking it off and resuming her own cap, 
that she had worn all day. 

“ Becoming to you, dear Alina;’” exclaimed 
Leonard Rochdale. “It is frightful—it is disfigur- 
ing. In fact, the ugliest thing I ever beheld in 
my life.” 

“How unfortunate,” observed Edwin—*« that 
the kind old lady should have laboured at it three 
months, and injured her eyes so that (as she says) 
she can never do any such work again.” 

“So much the better,” said Leonard. 

“Pho, Leonard,”—said Imogene Rochdale, a 
sprightly girl of fifteen, who saw that Alina looked 
sorrowfully at his remark—“what do you know 
about needle-work? No doubt this is excellent in 
its way. But then, see how the world has improv- 
ed in cap-making. Look at this love of a thing that 
has come from Madam Rubaniere’s. See these ex- 
quisite lilies of the valley, tastefully interspersed 
amid a border so transparent that at a distance you 
can scarcely see it. And then the soft rich ribbon 
of the purest white, terminating at the back of the 
head in one graceful bow, with a cluster of snow- 
drops slipped through the knot in the centre—such 
a bow, in short, as none but a Frenchwoman could 
arrange. And now (taking one in each hand) 
behold the contrast of the two caps.” 

(To be continued.) 
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Take her, she hath learned to love thee— 
Take a father's dearest pride; 

Fond and faithful may she prove thee— 
She is now thy chosen bride. 


Take my casket’s brightest treasure, 
Take the sunshine of my days; 

Now thy will must be her pleasure, 
Guardian of her future ways. 


Thou hast culled the first sweet blossom 
Sent to deck my marriage bower— 
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Place her in thy sheltering bosom, 
Cherish well my fav’rite flower. 


Weep not, love, I do not chide thee, 
Though I shed the parting tear; 

Now may heaven’s good angels guide thee— 
Go, your husband’s heart to cheer. 


But receive a father’s blessing 
Ere in distant home you dwell— 
Mutual love and peace possessing, 
Go, my children, fare you well! §. 
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THE WAYSIDE.—No. I. 


BY MRS. SEBA SMITH. 


How much, how very much of human life, its 
many disquietudes, its heartfelt sufferings and wea- 
rying cares may be learned from the faces and 
casual remarks of the wayfarers in a great city. 
Often a sigh is breathed into our very ear by some 
burdened heart, unconscious that it hath thus be- 
trayed its sorrows; and we are startled at hearing 
some low word of regret or tone of entreaty from 
the lips of those whose garments might otherwise 
have brushed by us with no word of comment: 
but no sooner is the slightest key presented reveal- 
ing another heart, than our sympathies start at the 
touch; we look back, perhaps turn, that we may 
get a sight of the face whose heart has thus been, 
as it were, made known unto us. I speak here 
only of the profounder feelings of the human bo- 
som, lying too deep for tears, and far, far too deep 
for smiles; there where deep calleth unto deep in 
the recesses of that book of mysteries, the human 
soul, 

If we are in a cheerful mood the sight of another 
face beaming with smiles, or simply tranquil—that 
holiest of all states of the mind—is welcomed by 
us with a kindred feeling of pleasure. Even when 
sad of heart ourselves, if affliction have not made 
a Marah of bitterness within us, we witness the 
sight of cheerfulness in others with a gentle bene- 
volence, giving thanks that the light of the great 
and beautiful earth is not darkened to every eye: 
but a sad face, one that beareth the superscription 
of sorrow—the still, soul-speaking traces of endu- 
rance—awakens our holiest interest, our heart go- 
eth out in compassion, and we would fain whisper 
the language of condolence. Most sweet and 
blessed is this ordination of the Divine will, that 
in a world like this, where joy is but the oasis in 
the great desert of suffering, heart should thus beat 
responsive to heart in its utterance of distress; that 
its going forth should be more prompt at the great 
call of weariness and grief than mirth or gladness. 
Yet let no one believe his heart to be right who 
curls the lip in scorn or discontent when a glad 
face appealeth to his own. No, no, whatever be 
our own lot, let us rejoice with those that do rejoice, 
and the more that such are in the world, keeping 
our souls fresh with the dew of youth. 

Often when some peculiar expression of face or 
some touching accent of pathos has attracted my 
attention in a passer by, I have found myself un- 
consciously weaving a sketch of what might pos- 
sibly be the history of the individual. In this way 
I have created a little drama, in which my charac- 
ters were all made to act in concert, and all ap- 
proached a certain crisis. Nor is this an idle 
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amusement, for alas! to one that hath known sor- 
row a wild and mysterious leaf is revealed, by 
which an insight is obtained to (it is sad to think) 
how many others. I recollect at one time passing 
a couple, the one a pale, gentle looking girl, leaning 
on the arm of a dashing youth, who at the very 
moment they passed me was arranging a faultless 
whisker, even while the poor girl was looking into 
his face and earnestly and with deprecating tender- 
ness saying, “But when you are gone away you 
will forget me.” They passed on, but my heart 
ached for that forlorn girl, just learning her wo- 
man’s destiny of love and tears, hoping and sor- 
rowing and enduring even to the grave. Alas! 
alas! that such is womanhood: but let her not 
faint, for many are the sources that pour blessedness 
into her cup of life. The cup may be deeply 
drugged, indeed, but it holdeth the pearl in solu- 
tion. Not to the flinty rock descendeth the refresh- 
ing dew, but to the plant scorched by the noontide 
heat, and drooping for lack of rain. 

To one whose sympathies are alive whenever 
the voice of humanity is heard, the merest trifle 
will be full of truth; it will utter a still small voice, 
but eloquent with teaching; and then he will cover 
his face with his mantle and go forth, for surely 
the deep wisdom of humanity will be unfolded be- 
fore him. He passes a scrap of paper upon the 
pavé: it hath letters inscribed thereon. He may 
pass it idly by, and yet who can divine the nature 
of emotions that swayed the head that dictated 
those lines. It may be the work of the gay and 
thoughtless, but ten chances to one that poverty, 
sickness or sorrow were lurking beneath. Here is 
one that a gust of wind deposited at my feet, and 
a strange instinct induced me to pick up and read. 
How earnest, how simple and touching is its record. 
We feel it is the utterance of a woman, a wronged, 
betrayed, yet patient, loving, and suffering woman. 
Ecce signum. 

My Dear Partre:—I waited here till six last 
evening in hopes you would have come as you said 
you would when we parted. Indeed I know not 
what todo. I am fearful our dear child will not 
hold out long if I cannot procure nourishment for 
her. If you could by any way muster me one dol- 
lar I will ever be grateful to you, for I ought not 
ask you, knowing how you are situated yourself. 
But what am I to do? or to whom can I go for 
relief? I will be back by half past eleven or twelve 
o'clock. In the mean time I will go and see if I 
can get a chance in some shipping office for a 
vessel. Yours most truly, 

. . . 
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P. S.—Pray let me see you by twelve if possible. 

I have suppressed the name, for who would 
bruise the broken reed; and even she, heart-broken 
in her sorrow, may light upon these pages. “One 
dollar” only she craves in her urgent necessity, and 
that not for herself, but her starving child. How 
unselfish is her love! and yet were it otherwise she 
would be less than woman. “I ought not to ask 
you, knowing how you are situated yourself. But 
what can I do? to whom can I apply for relief?” 
O woman, woman, how affecting is thy appeal, 
wrung out in the very agony of hopeless, helpless 
misery. If a shadow of reproach lurks beneath 
thou art unconscious of the infliction, for thy gen- 
tleness dwelt upon thy child and thy unworthy 
companion only. And he was in perplexity, in 
trouble too, but in far, far less than thou wert: for 
thy own tenderness hath and ever will be thy foe: 
thy kingdom is within, and disorder there must fill 
thee with dismay. 

Alas! weary and perturbed bosom, thou hast the 
prayers of at least one heart, and if a tear of hers 
could wash a stain from thy soul thou hast one sin 
the less registered against thee. Gentle and sor- 
rowing Magdalene, to whom much is forgiven the 
same loveth much. 

Human life is not all sorrow; there are pictures 
of humble quietude refreshing to behold; glimpses 
of common everyday content that make us almost 
envy those of less refined sensibilities: where the 
heart hath a perpetual sabbath, and the little toils, 
the little details that make up the sum of a woman’s 
life are enough, and more than enough to satisfy 
its capacity fur enjoyment: where an extra lace, or 
a new ribbon giveth a thrill of delight, and no 
greater trial is imagined than a soil upon a fine 
dress, a mistake in the compound of a favourite 
cake, or the failure of a “batch”’ of bread, or, great- 
est of all, a “rainy washing day.” Contented 
souls, rest in your felicity: why should the seventh 
seal in the book of life be revealed to ye, causing 
silence and dread and mystery: ye may not com- 
prehend them. 

A little urchin of some dozen years had become 
master of a ball of yarn, a treasure picked up in 
the street. He seated himself upon the carpet and 
was busily employed in making a ball, the founda- 
tion of which was to be gum elastic. In the cen- 
tre of the old ball was a fold of paper, which he 
opened and threw aside. Now letters, however 
uncouth, have a charm for me, and there was a 
quaintness about the almost printed characters ap- 
pealing to my eye that attracted the attention. 
Upon one side were figures, running all diagonally: 
they might have been the milk score of the good 
wife. Just below were certain hieroglyphics in the 
shape of the first rudiments of writing by a child; 
and the pupil must have been an apt scholar, for 
the specimen neatly rivalled the copy. But the 
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pith of the MS. was on the reverse. I shall give 
it literally, otherwise we shall lose all clue to the 
history and family of the worthy writer. 

“ Mrs Chase will you be so good as to lay out the 
25 cents in soft bakers bread for Zilpha a loaf or 
roll or soft biscuit for we have not very good flow- 
er of late you may wrap it in the cloth you carried 
home your cheese in and send it by your father, 
Mrs Giles sends you a couple of goose wings.” 

Alack, for there is no name affixed. But excel- 
lent and praiseworthy woman, ! can gather thy 
whole history from this little sybilline leaf thrown 
to the winds of heaven. Thy penmanship too, is 
decorous and matronly, and although a professor of 
the art might refuse to recognise some of thy strokes, 
yet are they characteristic of thyself. Would thou 
hadst given thy name, but alas! in thy simplicity 
it did not occur to thee, that it was in the least 
necessary; for Mrs. Chase was well aware who 
must be the mother of Zi!lpha, and the neighbour 
to good Mrs. Giles, the donor of the “ goose wings.” 
We have here not only the writer, but we learn 
much of Mrs. Chase and Mrs. Giles likewise. A 
kindly neighbourhood was theirs, abounding in 
friendly offices, and the business and habits of each 
open to the other. Do we not see that Mrs. Chase 
had lately made a call in which the good woman 
had carried home some extra cheese nicely folded 
in a napkin, and now she desires the bread may fill 
the same station, and be sent by the matron’s father. 
Good old man, he has survived the active period of 
life, and now finds amusement in watching the 
gambols of the children, as he sits upon a bench 
beneath the old elm tree that shelters the dwelling 
of his daughter, Mrs. Chase. Then too little Zil- 
pha is a pet, and her mother hath a bland and be- 
coming smile, and a kindly voice to welcome the 
gentle old man. 

Mrs. Giles must have been a thrifty housewife, 
who kept a stock of geese, and knowing the exceed- 
ing nicety of Mrs. Chase, the care with which dust 
and annoyances of every kind are removed, she hath 
deputed the writer to transmit a couple of wings as 
a suitable offering to so exact a housewife. Beau- 
tiful picture of primitive simplicity, of rural content 
and decent household cares. A blessing be upon 
ye all. I know not where may be your abiding 
places, whether Mrs. Chase is still busy with her 
” whether Mrs. Giles is still living 
to impart her neighbourly good offices, whether 
little Zilpha be still munching her “roll” or “soft 
biscuit” as set furth in the note, whether the “ poor 
flower”’ be all exhausted, or whether all these things 
have passed away as a dream that istold. Enough, 
that the spirit of their own contentment went forth 
to gladden one heart, and to assure her that some- 
where is, or hath been, a spot of sunshine, where 
the shadow so lightly passed, that we scarce ly could 
say, “ behold it is here.” 
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FLOWERS 


Ir was a midsummer’s day in merrie England, 
the last tones of the village bell striking the hour 
of noon had ceased to echo in the dim green re- 
cesses of the forest, and all was still save nature’s 
music, the low rippling of the streamlet as it glided 
on, here laying bare the root of some huge old tree, 
and anon sweeping by in its whirling eddies some 
broken flower, bearing it far away till its course 
was lost in the sunny meadows. The very birds 
had ceased to sing, save some solitary warbler, and 
sat in languid silence among the many branches: 
but a step came bounding upon the green turf, and 
the birds opened their bright eyes, and peered down 
from their leafy canopy upon a fair-haired maiden 
who stood beneath the shadow of a spreading oak. 
A low warbling rang through the woods. They 
were discoursing in their own language. 

Sweet Alice Grey! fifteen summers had passed 
over her head, and yet the flowers and birds were 
dearer to her than all beside, and with some old 
volume of 

“Tales that have the rime of age 
And chronicles of Eld”’ 
she was wont to while time away in the green 
solitudes. The leafy branches swayed lovingly 
over her as, reclining upon a mossy seat, she pe- 
rused some marvellous tale of fairy lore, and then 
she wondered if such another race inhabited the 
fair earth, and gazing into the shadowy woods en- 
deavoured to discover their haunts—the magic ring 
—never dreaming, O most innocent Alice! that 
while she looked for other beings a youthful artist 
staid his ramble to sketch from the opposite bank 
the lovely picture before him. As thus she mused 
the soft air came to her laden with fragrance, gra- 
dually a strain of far-away melody stole upon her 
ear, the brook went murmuring low and sweet at 
her feet, and Alice was asleep * * * * * 
but she had changed her position and gone to the 
other side of the “huge oak tree,” for there the 
blossoms grew more luxuriantly. Sweet violets, 
the pale anemone, wild rose, and graceful eglantine 
were blooming around, enclosed within a ring of 
the misty brake, seeming with its long arms to 
encircle these gems of the forest; and as she looked 
upon their beauty again the music came ringing 
wild and clear till the bright flowers themselves 
seemed to take up the chorus, and in small sweet 
voices sing praises to the gentle sun and mild dews. 
Alice looked up. The setting sun was casting a 
parting glory upon the tree tops, and when she 
looked again upon the greensward a tiny and beau- 
tiful form stood beside each blossom, while with 
one foot poised upon a rose stood a being more 
beautiful than aught human, and the fairies bowed 
their heads when in silvery accents she spoke:— 
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“Fair mortal, we have watched you through the 
long summer’s day, when you have visited our 
presence, and we know your love for the young 
flowers. Have you never dreamed that the fairies 
and flowers were one’ and when they fade from 
the earth for a season we, unseen spirits, hover 
around the pillow of the young and innocent, 
sending them sweet dreams of the future. We 
have each our mission, and to those we love best 
we grant our peculiar gift; but to you, O tender 
daughter of a human race, we give the choice.” 
She paused, and a hundred sweet voices repeated 
the chorus. 

“T am the queen of beauty—my gift is the man- 
tling blush upon the maiden’s cheek; I can endow 
you with loveliness beyond all other mortals: shall 
I dwell with you?” 

“Ah, mine is the power of genius,” spoke a fairy 
from beside the iris, “ who can withstand it? Beauty 
will fade, the cheek may pale, the bright eye grow 
dim; but I endure for ever, and monarchs bow 


+] 


before my spells.” 

“T can give you an ear attuned to all harmony,” 
murmured a voice from the lily bell; “where other 
mortals listen for no sound, to you there will be 
sweetest music; the low breeze that sweeps around 
you at eventide will whisper mournful melodies, 
and every breath of air be laden with unwritten 
music, wrapping the senses in Elysium.” * * * 

One by one the fairies spoke, and then each 
upon her flowery throne sat in silence; one alone 
had been mute. 

“And has the violet no gift”” sighed Alice. 

“The gift of the violet is purity, modesty, and 
a gentle heart,” whispered a voice like the dying 
strain of an Molian. Alice looked upon the flow- 
ers and hesitated: the gifts were written upon her 
heart, and each appealed, aided by the charm of 
imagination. Again she looked upon the violet, 
and to her eyes it seemed fairer and brighter than 
its companions. She gathered and pressed it to 
her lip. “This is my choice,” she said as the air 
seemed more fragrant: the music rose with a richer 
swell, and the passing breeze, as it floated by, wafted 


the petals of the rose toward her. 
. * . . * 


>? 


Alice awoke—it was evening—the night wind 
was sighing through the branches above her, and 
the flowers looked up pale and quiet in the clear 
starlight; but the fairies had passed away. Silent- 
ly she gathered her mantle around her and stole 
away through the dim shadows. 

And in the greenwood bower there wanders a 
gentle maiden with a chaplet of violets wreathed 
in her sunny hair, a symbol of the purity within. 

Kate 
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A VISION. 


BY MISS C. M. SEDGWICE. 


I waLkep out on a bright morning early in May, 
when nature was unsealing her fountains of life 
and beauty. The rivers, brooks, all the water- 
courses down to the tiniest rill were filled to the 
brim by the flowing Spring rains. Their voices, 
from the gushing torrent to the little silver thread 
of a stream that softly stole through the meadow, 
sung their release from their winter prison. The 
violet was opening its blue eye, the anemone star- 
ring the fresh herbage, and all the early flowers, 
like chary maidens, were timidly unfolding their 
beauties. ‘The willows along the river side were 
already in full leaf and tasseled, and the shrubs were 
fragrant with out-budding life. On the hill side the 
young leaves of the beech and maple, mingling with 
the dark foliage of the firs which had braved and 
outlasted winter, looked like youth gracefully sport- 
ing about maturity. And in beautiful harmony 
with this was the bright green of the winter grain 
contrasted with the sombre brown of the newly 
ploughed earth dotted with the potato crops, and 
just perforated by the sun-loving Indian corn. Cat- 
tle were keenly feeding on the fresh grass of the 
lowlands, and sheep nibbling on the hill side. The 
birds had come to their summer home, and pleasant 
tasks. The males were singing, wooing, and ro- 
ving at their own wild will, while the females, good 
wives and household dames, were providing for the 
future lords of their wrial creation. The air was 
filled with the sound of young life: with the disso- 
nant cries of the domestic birds, and the flutter and 
hum of millions of insects. The sky was bright 
and clear save where a breezy cloud sailed over it, 
so light that it dissolved while my eye followed it. 

I sat down on a fallen trunk of a tree under a 
curtain of budding grape-leaves. I felt satisfied 
with the mere pleasure of existence. I wondered 
at those who staid at home, and drudged over house- 
hold tasks when nature was proclaiming a holiday 
that might waken to joyous life and call forth the 
dullest human snail housed in its winter’s shell. 

By degrees the monotonous music of the brook 
lulled me into forgetfulness. I fell into a drowsy 
reverie and froin reverie to sleep; but not sleep of 
an ordinary kind. My senses preserved their power 
unshackled by gross mortal elements and unli- 
mited in their action by time or space. 
suddenly endowed with the clairvoyance of the 
Mesmerites, but with this remarkable advantage 
over them, that I am permitted to show to those who 
will but open their eyes what was revealed to my 
closed senses; and that while they ask faith in start- 
ling novelties I only impart self-evident truths. I 


I seemed 


was not conscious of any change in the vividness 
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of my sensations. The scene was as distinctly be- 
fore me as while I was awake; the only difference 
was an indefinite extension of power. As I gazed 
two lovely forms appeared before me, as if the air 
had become incorporate; and so fresh with youth 
and beauty that they seemed like an impersonation 
of the spring time. The one was a Hebe in form 
and expression; her garments were light and flow- 
ing, in no sort constraining, impeding, or encum- 
bering her. She gathered the sweet violets at her 
feet, and the anemones from the moist margin of 
the brook, and wove them together in a circlet for 
her brow which no care had ever touched. Her 
companion wore an amaranth wreath as a symbol 
of immortality. She had not quite the plumpness 
and freshness of her sister; for sisters they were; 
but there was a spirituality in her expression that 
indicated a celestial destiny. Her’s was the beauty 
of reflection; something that welled up from a liv- 
ing fountain in the soul, the result of a felicitous 
animal condition. I asked their names. “Our 
names,” replied the elder, “are implied in our 
offices. Observe the one, and you will know the 
other.” 

I did observe them, and as I said before, without 
limit of time or space; and I soon learned that their 
mission was to bless the human race, but that pow- 
erful as they were, nothing could be effected with- 
out the co-operation of those to whom they were 
sent. 

Strange to say, they were most praised when ab- 
sent. Every one theoretically acknowledged their 
worth, and agreed in admiring their beauty, but 
few cherished them; some seemed stupidly uncon- 
scious of their presence, and many grossly abused 
them to their faces, but the moment their backs 
were turned they were regretted and praised. No- 
thing was enjoyed without them; they were sought 
by sacrifice and pilgrimage, and if their favour was 
irrecoverable, life was one long complaint, made 
up of suffering days and sleepless nights. 

She of the amaranth wreath did sometimes linger 
with those her sister had abandoned. She could 
not remove but she sanctified their sufferings and 
shed an attractive light over them, that drew their 
friends around them even more than while they 
were the favourites of her beautiful sister. This I 
marked, she only staid at the bidding of Religion. 
No inferior power could detain her after her sister 
was gone. 

There was no habitable place on the globe which 
the sisters did not visit, but as I naturally felt most 
interested in their movements in my own country, 
I here most narrowly observed them. One sad con- 
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fession truth compels me to make. I saw fewer 
signs of their friendship among my own country- 
people than elsewhere. Their intimates could never 
be mistaken; there was a certain clearness in their 
eyes, brightness on their cheeks, elasticity in their 
movements and animation in their voices that in- 
fallibly betokened the proximity and favour of the 
sisters. 

«“ Why,” I asked with some impatience, “why 
this partiality? why do you so soon forsake my peo- 
ple, when I see you abroad with English men and 
women in parks, gardens, and pleasure grounds, 
maintaining with them a hearty friendship through 
the seven stages of life; you follow too, the poor 
Swiss mountaineers and dwell with them under the 
shadow of their icy mountains, faring hard and 
working hard for a hundred years: and you sit down 
on the sunny side of a street with the lean and hun- 
gry Italian beggar, who shouts and laughs cheerily 
at your side, till the old pilgrim drops from your bo- 
som into the grave.” 

“We are not capricious,” they replied, with 
dignity; “we are the ordained companions of your 
race, and by a law superior to us we cling to them 
till driven away by ignorance, neglect, or misuse. 
Listen, and learn some of the reasons that weaken 
our friendship with your people, and so often 
expel us from their society; for it is they, and not 
we, that break the compact nature has made 
between us. 

“We love their children and bid them forth 
into the open air where the sun can send its vital 
heat through their expanding frames, and where 
the fresh breath of Heaven may light their eyes, 
and colour their cheeks. You will hear our voices 
merrily ringing wherever they are found coursing 
down the icy hills in winter, and loudest and 
blithest are we among the skaters on the moonlit 
lake. When the ball-playing time comes we are 
on the village green with the first, and we linger 
with the last. ‘They must follow us to the wood- 
lands, brush off the dew with their early footsteps, 
welcome abroad the bright frosty morning, and 
bravely face the winter’s wind. Nor do we desert 
the city if rightly welcomed there, if treated to 
early hours and temperate meals. But the chil- 
dren must trundle their hoops through the parks 
with us. We are stifled in close nurseries. We 
cannot sit by them while their heads are drooping 
over lessons in unventilated school-rooms for six 
consecutive hours. We cannot breathe in dormi- 
tories with forty pairs of lungs inhaling over and 
over again an exhausted atmosphere. Our hearts 
would die within us if condemned to walk in the 
funereal processions of boarding-school girls. Our 
lives are in the open air. ‘Those who would have 
our constant presence, our heartiest love, must 
follow us a-field. One of your poets has said, 


‘God made the country, and man made the town;’ 


and we say, God ordained the out-door life, and 
man the in-door. 
“We pity those who are condemned by con- 


ventional life, or the artificial condition of society, 
to violate some of our laws; but while they respect 
and cherish us we do not utterly desert them. We 
have been driven away from the hard-tasked and 
ill-fed operatives in the old world, but we are on 
very good terms with the buxom, light-hearted 
(because lightly-tasked) girls in your manufacto- 
ries. Tell them a secret for us; if they will come 
oftener abroad to meet us, we will send them back 
to their labour with fresher spirits and prettier 
looks. Beauty cannot endure without us, after 
youth. Your very young women are beautiful, but 
with their youth and freshness their beauty 
vanishes. Virtuous, through all the stages of life, 
we acknowledge them to be, but without us their 
very goodness is often a toil and weariness. Were 
they but true to us their smiles would be sponta- 
neous, and their well-doings an enjoyment. 

You see we never desert those who live in the 
open air, whether they browse on coarse edibles, 
or fare sumptuously every day; whether they be 
clothed in fine linen or in rags; and yet you 
expect us to house ourselves with you in rooms 
heated to a degree that sears your skins, inflames 
your eyes, and dries away the very fountains of 
life. Pardon our frankness,’ they continued, 
pointing to some shallow vessels for personal 
purification; “look at the broad reservoirs of water, 
and deep fonts in our temples; we cannot abide 
these things. You reproach us, but our alienation 
from your people is not our fault. All classes and 
conditions among you reject us. We offer to give 
gladness to the days of your students, and refresh- 
ment to their nights, but they refuse the conditions 
of our friendship, and languish and stupify over 
their books. Your sedentary men are deaf to our 
warnings and invitations, and before half the term 
of life is spent they are weary and wasted, and 
disappear, leaving half their tasks undone. Your 
merchants, knowing we hate the whole brood of 
care, heap anxiety on anxiety, and toil on toil, till, 
bending under an accumulation of riches or poverty, 
it matters little which, they turn to seek our favour, 
and find an impassable gulf between us. We never 
return to those who gray their hair and furrow 
their cheeks with sordid care. 

“We seek rural life, and trudge a-field with 
your farmer; but alas! we have complaints to 
make of him. We have again and again declared 
our antipathy to fresh bread and hot cakes, and 
yet he asks us to breakfast on them. We repair 
to his meridian meal, and he offers us hard salted 
meat and fried messes; and when we join the 
pleasant gathering round the tea-table we are 
compelled to fly for our lives from poisonous 
sweetcakes and sweetmeats.” 

“ But surely,” said I, « you have devoted friends 
among our people. There are colleges endowed 
to train your ministers, and every paper we read 
is filled with promises to restore to your society 
and friendship all who, by any accident, misfor- 
tune, or fault, have lost them. Every town has 
innumerable arsenals. Every village has its store- 
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house, filled with philtres and charms which these, { after us with stiffened joints, weak and withering 
your ministers, profess so to compound and admi- ; limbs, sunken cheeks, loosened teeth, aching jaws, 
nister as to restore your gladdening presence to : and all the pains and aches which flesh is heir to. 
every mortal that seeks you.” 2 “But,” she concluded, the light shadow that » 
A sad smile passed over the sisters’ faces, and 3 had fallen on her joyous face passing from it, “ the 
the elder, drawing near to me, said in a subdued { condition of your race here and elsewhere is 
voice, “Save us from our friends; wisdom, skill, ; improving, and these evils will vanish before the 
and virtue some of them possess; but they work ; progress of experience, knowledge, and virtue. > 
in the dark, and though they now and then make > The time is coming when we shall have a league ~ 
some fortunate guesses, they have made few dis- ; of friendship with you from the breezy hills of the 
coveries. They have been well compared to a ; north, to the orange groves of the south; then will 
watchmaker who should attempt to repair a watch { we give life to life, and make it the happy and 
of which he could not see the machinery. Besides, ; profitable service God intended it to be.” 
among these our professed friends are a mass of Who were these sisters? All ye of the bloom- 
ignorant pretenders, and in their hands these $ ing cheek and strong heart answer from your own 
charms and philtres are deadly poisons, and those ; happy consciousness, “ Health and Cheerfulness.” 
to whom they are given stumble and blunder on 
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JOYS OF CHILDHOOD. 


BY J. STRONG RICE. 


“ The beautiful is vanished, and returns not.”—CoLEeRiIpGE’s WALLENSTEIN. 


LixeE the forgotten tissue of a dream, Of Nature; when the heart looks up from earth 

Whose broken images still faintly gleam To Him who formed it—gave its beauties birth, 

Upon the spirit’s eye, as they depart, And from the fulness of its feeling wells 

Leaving bewilderment about the heart— Pure thoughts, and kindness for each thing that dwells 

So, on the light of memory, the past Upon its surface. 

And half remembered joys of childhood cast Tis at such an hour 

Thin gauzelike shadows. The chaste forms they wear He issues, by an invisible power 

Are wing’d and robed in mockery of care. Pervading thought, air, all sounds that fill 

Love is among them, and the guileless boy The ear with harmony—all scenes which thrill 

Is crown’d and honoured as the monarch joy. Our being with their sheen. At such an hour, 
His reign is gentie, and the morning dew, When all is beautiful, and passion’s power 2 
Lighting with gems the varied tint and hue Is nerveless, with a voiceless tongue he steals 

Of Nature’s pencil, hath for leaf and tree On my retirement, and his thought reveals 

Less of life’s freshness than his smile for me. In flowers, giving to each a meaning 

He holds his court at evening, when the sky And a sign to move the spirit, weaning 

Is cloudless, and the stars look out; when eye It from self and grossness to communion 

Meets eye, filling with happy tears; when ail With divine attributes. 

Is gentle ’neath the influence and cal! New Haven, Conn., Sept. 7, 1840. 
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A MADRIGAL. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF CHARLES, DUKE OF ORLEANS. 
BY W. J. WALTER. 


[The noble author of the following beautiful song was born in 1391. He married the widow of Richard IT of England, 
was taken prisoner at the celebrated battle of Agincourt, and was carried to London, where he remained for several years 
in confinement. It was to beguile the tedium of his prison hours that he wooed, and not unsuccessfully, the favour of the 
Muses. He was father of Louis XII, and uncle of Francis I. He died in 1466.) 


Otp Time has cast his cloak away, That gone is dreary winter’s cold, 
And with it all the winter’s cold ; That Time hath cast his cloak away. 
He comes forth clad in green and gold, 
And warms him at Sol’s genial ray. The kids are at their frolic play, 
The stream, with voice locked up so long, > 
There’s not a feathered warbler gay, Dances again to his own song; ; 
But in its gladsome song hath tld Each thing is decked in trim array, > 


For Time hath cast his cloak away. 
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THE VICTIMS OF POLITICS. 








A TALE OF REAL LIFE. 


BY L. A. WILMER. 


Iw one of our large cities, there lately lived an 
old gentleman, Mr. Christopher Edwards by name, 
who was more distinguished for his intemperate 
zeal in party politics than for anything else. In 
justice to him, it must be supposed that he was dis- 
interested in the exhibition of his political ardour; 
for notwithstanding that he had adhered to the 
same principles for fifteen years, neglected his own 
business and spent a good part of his fortune in 
advancing the interests of the faction to which he 
belonged, that faction did not think proper to make 
him the least return: he was not offered the most 
insignificant office of honour or profit, and scarce- 
ly indeed, was the value of his services acknow- 
ledged. True, it was often suggested among his 
acquaintance that it would be proper to nominate 
him for this or that office; but the leaders of the 
party, having their own purposes to accomplish, 
still contrived to keep him in the back ground, 
supposing that his views and expectations were 
at variance with their own. For your master spi- 
rits, who conduct the political game, are quite wil- 
ling that all their partizans should come in for a 
share of the labours and inconveniences of the con- 
test; but, when the honours and emoluments are 
to be distributed, they are not quite so liberal. 

Now this Mr. Edwards had a very handsome 
and amiable daughter called Adeline, whose mis- 
fortune it was to place her affections on a Mr. 
Gardener, a young gentleman of rare talents and 
irreproachable character, who, but for one excep- 
tion, would have met with the warmest approba- 
tion of her father. But in that one exception a 
lover less ardent than Gardener, and therefore less 
inclined to “hope all things,” would have beheld 
an insuperable barrier to the accomplishment of 
his wishes. Habelonged to the party opposed to 
that of Mr. Edwards; and at that time the dispute 
was carried to the highest pitch of hostility. Mean- 
while, the faction to which Gardener was attached 
became ascendant; and he, in regard to his good 
services in the election, had been favoured with a 
situation that afforded him a very handsome salary. 
After many fruitless attempts to propitiate Ade- 
line’s father, (who, though not an amalgamation- 
ist, declared solemnly that he would prefer Tom, 
his coloured coachman, as a son-in-law, before Mr. 
Gardener,) our young gentleman, seeing the pos- 
ture of affairs, proposed an elopement to his sweet- 
heart. She, being truly an affectionate daughter, 
resisted his importunities for some time; but, judg- 
ing that her father was unreasonable in his repug- 
nance to her admirer, she finally consented to be 
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married without the sanction of parental authority; 
and, Gardener having prepared a neat dwelling, 
they soon commenced housekeeping with great 
comfort and satisfaction. Adeline wrote to ac- 
quaint Mr. Edwards with the engagement into 
which she had entered, and receiving for answer 
an assurance, strengthened with a variety of im- 
precations, that he would never speak to her again, 
the affliction caused by this harsh treatment greatly 
marred the enjoyment of her new situation. 
About three years after this wedding, there hap- 
pened to be a revolution in political affairs; Gar- 
dener’s party was defeated; and he (chiefly by the 
instrumentality of his father-in-law, Mr. Edwards) 
was ejected from his office. His successor was a 
dissolute young man, without a family, who spent 
the income of his new office in every kind of ex- 
travagance and dissipation, and in less than a 
twelvemonth made an end of himself by these 
courses; exemplifying to those who had procured 
him that public employment, how little they had 
done for his real benefit. In the mean while, the 
Gardeners, having saved some money, contrived to 
live, in a very poor way, for five years; managing, 
at the same time, to produce a fine family of chil- 
dren. They removed to indifferent lodgings in 
the suburbs and kept themselves as private as 
possible, having the weakness to be ashamed of 
the change in their circumstances. The funds 
of the family now began to run very low, and 
as Gardener found it impossible to procure any 
employment which might provide for the subsist- 
ence of his wife and children, there was every 
prospect of coming to absolute want. In these 
circumstances the unhappy mother (without con- 
sulting her husband, whose stern independence 
of character she well knew) sent her eldest 
daughter—a charming little girl of seven years— 
with a letter to Mr. Edwards, stating their desti- 
tute condition and imploring some relief against 
the approaching winter, which threatened to be a 
season of uncommon severity. The old gentle- 
man, merely glancing at the signature of the 
letter, dismissed the child without an answer, and 
the grim smile with which he received the message 
showed how little time hid done towards dimin- 
ishing the strength of his resentment. Winter 
came, and, amidst the horrors of destitution, Mrs. 
Gardener brought forth her fifth and last child, 
which event she scarcely survived three days. 
The infant itself did not live much longer, for, 
owing perhaps to the want of fémale care, which 
the wretched father was unable to procure, the 
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poor little creature followed its mother before the 
expiration of a week. Almost every article of 
furniture which had been left in the house (after 
the claims of creditors had been satisfied and the 
expenses of the family disbursed) was required to 
be immediately sold to defray the funeral charges 
of the mother and child. 

And now nothing could be more forlorn and 
comfortless than the dwelling of poor Gardener. 
If he had thought himself completely miserable 
before his wife’s decease, he was now convinced 
that his former condition was one of comparative 
felicity. For, besides wanting that consolation 
and encouragement which he had been accus- 
tomed to receive from her, his mind was now con- 
stantly agitated by solicitude for the welfare of his 
motherless children, for whom he had an uncom- 
mon affection. But new troubles were in store 
for him. In less than a month after the bereave- 
ments we have just spoken of, the two youngest 
of the surviving children were seized with an epi- 
demic complaint of a very fatal character; and now 
the heart of the father was doomed to be riven 
with an anguish not to be estimated by one who 
has never stood in the relation of parent. He 
beheld his children suffering, not merely with the 
pangs incident to the disease, but for want of 
every comfort which can alleviate sickness. A 
physician had been called in, but as the poverty 
figured forth in the habitation made his recom- 
pense doubtful, the man of science gave but little 
attention to the young Gardeners; and, notwith- 
standing their father parted with every dispensable 
article of his own clothing to procure them suste- 
nance and medicine, they died; probably for want 
of one or the other. To obtain the means of 
burial for these two little corpses, Gardener (now 
overwhelmed with his calamities) was obliged 
once more to visit those rapacious creatures who 
deal in second-hand furniture; and, in a frame of 
mind most unfit for such negotiations, he suc- 
ceeded in effecting a sale of his iast bedstead, bed, 
and bedding, all of which, sold in such circum- 
stances, would scarcely defray the costs of decent 
interment for the two children. 

Returning from the funeral, on the evening of a 
bitter cold day, Gardener found his two remaining 
children, Adeline, now eight years of age, and 
Charles, scarcely two years younger, shivering 
over the remains of a fire on the hearth, which he 
had kindled just before he left them, the only fuel 
being an old chest broken up for that purpose. 
The children, who had not tasted any kind of food 
for many hours, were rejoiced to see their father, 
imagining, in the simplicity of childhood, that the 
very presence of a parent could alleviate their suf- 
ferings. The boy soon became importunate for 
bread, for which he was gently reproached by his 
sister, who said, “Do you not think father would 
give you bread if he had it?” These words seemed 
to arouse Gardener, who had been stupified with 
grief. Starting up, he bade the children wait for a 
few minutes and he would bring them food. Pro- 
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ceeding then to a pawnbroker’s through a drizzling 
rain that froze as it fell, he took off his coat, (his 
only one, and much the worse for wear,) and left it 
with the Jew in pledge for a sum barely sufficient 
to supply the immediate wants of his helpless de- 
pendents. Returning, without a coat, he purchased 
a loaf at the baker’s, and hastened to the children, 
who manifested extreme joy at the timely supply. 

Gardener now looked gloomily around the apart- 
ment, which was stripped of every item of furniture 
except the broken chair on which he himself sat, the 
children being crouched one in each corner of the 
fireplace, which now contained only a few embers. 
Observing the desolation of the place, and the 
misery which, even in that dim light, was too 
plainly visible in the countenances of his boy and 
girl, he began to blame himself for omitting to do 
many things, which had really never occurred to 
him until that moment. He cursed his own pride, 
which had prevented him from begging in the 
street, or applying to the distributors of public 
charity, thinking it would have been much better 
to have sacrificed every feeling of manly inde- 
pendence, (which now appeared to him as a mere 
selfish consideration,) than to witness the utter 
distress of those whom he so dearly loved, and for 
whom he was bound, both by duty and affection, 
to provide the necessaries of life. While he was 
engaged in this train of thought the fire was ex- 
hausted, nothing remained but a few sparks, and 
even the hearth gradually cooled. Adeline and her 
brother drew closer to their father, and, as they 
pressed themselves into his arms, he perceived that 
they were agonized with cold: the anguish of his 
mind had prevented him from attending to his own 
sufferings from the same cause. Breaking up the 
old chair on which he had been seated, and re- 
kindling a fire by the help of a match, he left the 
house once more, secretly resolving that nothing 
should withhold him from procuring the means of 
life for his offspring, though he should be obliged 
to resort to the utmost humiliation, to beggary, to 
crime itself. 

By this time the night was far advanced; the 
town-clock struck twelve as he closed the door of 
his apartment, and when he came to the street he 
began to feel pretty severely the want of the coat 
he had been compelled to pawn. The cold was 
almost insupportable. He passed through several 
obscure streets, and emerging, at last, into one of 
the most public thoroughfares, he discovered a pile 
of building materials in the vicinity of a house 
which had just been completed. He looked around 
carefully, and perceiving no person, he cautiously 
extracted a piece of board from the pile, and 
placing it on his shoulder proceeded homeward, 
flattering himself that the wood would prevent his 
children from suffering for that night and the fol- 
lowing day, at least. He walked under his burden 
for some distance, and had now entered the street 
in which he lived, when he discovered a man 
standing under a feeble lamp which afforded the 
only light perceptible in the narrow avenue. 
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Gardener, who, for the first time in his life, had 
just committed an offence against the laws of his 
country, and being more fearful of present inter- 
ruption than any other consequence of his theft, 
shrunk into an alley in the hope that the other 
person had not seen him. But in this he was 
much deceived; the man, who was one of the city 
watchmen, approached the spot where he had 
hoped to conceal himself, and grasping him rudely 
by the shoulder, commanded him to show the 
place whence the board had been taken, and 
threatening him with the penalties of the law for 
the larceny he had committed. Gardener begged 
the fellow to let him pass, and, expecting to move 
his compassion, related in what circumstances he 
had just left the children. This account, far from 
mollifying the officer, seemed to enrage him still 
more. “And so,” said he, “ you expect to pick up 
your firewood in the street,eh! People’s fences 
must be burned to make you and your children 
comfortable! ‘Tell that tale to the mayor to-mor- 
row morning!” 

Gardener still remonstrated and entreated, but 
the other would not forego the grasp on his collar, 
and urged him towards the watchhouse, when the 
prisoner, finding that entreaties were not likely to 
avail, pushed his capturer away with such violence 
that the latter fell into the street and was not a 
little bruised in his fall. The watchman, however, 
was not disposed to relinquish his prey, but rising 
and sounding his rattle to procure the assistance 
of his comrades, he rushed towards Gardener, who, 
being prepared for his approach, and, in the ex- 
citement of the moment, seeming to be gifted with 
more than human strength, swung the heavy piece 
of timber around as though it had been a mere 
wand, and striking his assailant with the whole 
impetus of the ponderous weapon, the watchman 
was again prostrated, and this time lay still, in a 
state of utter insensibility. 

Gardener hastily shouldered the plank, and pro- 
ceeded towards his place of residence, from which 
he was distant but a few yards, when he encoun- 
tered two other nocturnal guardians, who had been 
attracted to the spot by the sound of the rattle. 
Seeing him thus loaded, at a very unusual hour, 
they ordered him to stop, to which mandate he 
paid no attention. The men, incensed at his 
obstinacy, drew nearer to intercept him, when 
Gardener, almost phrensied by anxiety for his 
children, employed the same weapon which before 
had proved so effective, and furiously attacked the 
officers; one of them was quickly overturned, 
though the board glanced, by which accident the 
force of the blow was much diminished, otherwise 
the consequences might have been fatal. The 
weight of the board, and the violence of the stroke, 
which had partly missed its object, made Gardener 
stagger, and before he could recover himself the 
other watchman seized him, and hung on him until 
his companion came to his assistance, when, by 
their united efforts, they succeeded in securing his 
hands with pocket-handkerchiefs. 
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By this time Gardener’s former antagonist had 
so far recovered as to cry for assistance; when his 
comrades, proceeding with the prisoner to the spot, 
ascertained that the first watchman was considera- 
bly injured, and all three began to execrate the 
captive with great bitterness. Gardener now recol- 
lected himself, and deeply regretted the folly of his 
conduct in using force against the ministers of the 
law. He endeavoured to mollify their resentment, 
humbly apologized for the outrages he had com- 
mitted, and implored them to let him go and attend 
to his children, who by this time must be in danger 
of their lives from the extreme cold and the want 
of a fire. 

They either did not believe his story or affected 
not to credit it; and being highly exasperated by 
the resistance he had offered, and the bruises 
which two of them had received, they flatly refused 
to allow him one moment’s delay, but hurried him 
off towards the watch-house. Gardener, all the 
time, raved, threatened, entreated, and behaved so 
much like an inebriate or an insane person that the 
men probably believed him to be one or the other. 
Moreover, they found all their strength necessary 
to urge him forward; for, although his hands were 
tied, the violence of the passions under which he 
laboured enabled him to exert a force which was 
really formidable. Howling, cursing, and acting 
in all respects like a maniac, this most unfortunate 
of men was cast into the dungeon of the watch- 
house, which, during the whole night, rang with 
his alternate lamentations, furious threats, execra- 
tions, and prayers for mercy. At the customary 
hour next morning, Gardener, who for some time 
had been silent, was carried among other prisoners 
before the mayor, when, appearing to be partially 
derans;ed, and unable to give any account of him- 
self, he was dismissed as not a proper object for 
legal retribution. 

A few days before these events, Mr. Edwards, 
the father-in-law of Gardener, had been deeply 
chagrined at not receiving a certain appointment 
which he expected as a reward for services rendered 
to his party. The effect of this disappointment 
was, as it often happens, to change his views com- 
pletely; and (as men commonly do in such cases) 
he sought the opposite ranks, with a burning de- 
sire to avenge the injuries he had received, or fan- 
cied he had received, from his former associates. 
Now that the scales of his late prejudices had fallen 
from his eyes, he began for the first time to con- 
ceive that he had acted an unreasonable and un- 
natural part towards his daughter, her husband and 
their children. Resolving to attach himself to the 
party to which Gardener belonged, he expected to 
find in the latter a powerful ally for the execution 
of his plans of vengeance. In compliance with the 
dying request of Mrs. Gardener, the account of her 
decease had never been communicated to Mr. Ed- 
wards; the tenderness of this poor lady’s disposition 
was such that she anxiously wished to save her 
father from that remorse which she supposed would 
be awakened in his mind by the intelligence that 
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she had expired in such miserable circumstances. 
Mr. Edwards was therefore ignorant of her death, 
and since the change in his political sentiments, the 
influence of passion had ceased to operate against 
his natural affection, so that his better feelings re- 
turning, he designed to recompense his children 
amply for all his former neglect and repulsiveness. 
Anticipating the pleasure which his arrival and the 
announcement of his intentions were to produce 
in the Gardener family, he found the obscure dwel- 
ling with some difficulty, and being directed to the 
apartment by the woman who hired out the lodg- 
ings, he entered with little ceremony, about an 
hour after Gardener had been dismissed by the po- 
lice. The first objects he beheld, on his entrance, 
were his son-in-law and his two grandchildren 
lying on a heap of straw in one corner of the room, 
which was, in every other respect, empty. Gar- 
dener took no notice of his entrance, but lay, with- 
out motion, between the little girl and boy; when 
Mr. Edwards approached and touching him with 
his hand, said:— 

«“ Where is Adeline?—where is my daughter 

Glancing at him with some wildness, Gardener 
replied sullenly, “ Where? where you will never 
be;—in heaven.” 

Mr. Edwards staggered to the window, and lean- 
ing against the frame, gave himself up, for some 
minutes, to a burst of affliction. 
recollection, he drew near to the group once more 
and said:— 

«“ Rise, Mr. Gardener, and let us remove the 
children from this dreadful place; the cold will be 
the death of them.” 

Gardener gave him another glance, accompanied 
by something which was too ghastly and horrible 
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to be called a smile. Struck by the expression of 
his countenance, Mr. Edwards hastily knelt on the 
straw and examining the children, discovered that 
each was a livid and stiffened corse! He hurried 
from the spot, and by the exhibition of money, in- 
duced the people of the house to accompany him 
with materials for a fire, cordials and other refresh- 
ments, to Gardener’s room. On their arrival at 
the door, they discovered Gardener lying with the 
body of a dead child on eitherarm. He, on observ- 
ing their approach, started up with the most furi- 
ous gestures, and wrenching a shovel from the 
hands of the landlady, drove the whole party down 
the steps, exclaiming: — 

“Do you think I will consent to eat and be 
warm, when my poor babes have been starved and 
frozen to death? Begone and let me die in the same 
way. It is all I ask of you; my first request and 
my last.” 

Old Edwards, attempting to reason and expos- 
tulate with the frantic man, received a blow with 
the shovel that deprived him of his senses for the 
time, so that he was carried home in a coach (by 
direction of the landlady, who knew his place of re- 
sidence), and he did not recover sufficiently to leave 
his room until the next morning. As soon as he 
found himself able to walk, he hastened once more 
to the dwelling of Gardener, and procuring a party 
of men to assist him, broke open the door of the 
apartment, which was found locked. The bodies 
of the two children were discovered, still lying on 
the straw. Between them was another corpse, that 
of Gardener himself; and the three bodies, attend- 
ed by Mr. Edwards as chief mourner, were all de- 
posited in one grave. 
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TO 


On why, though obscure, may we not spend our days 
In the best and the brightest, the purest of bliss ? 
For the flowers that the world of Elysium displays, 
By the humblest of hands may be gathered in this. 
Lo! the diamond that’s buried hath stolen from the light 
Of the stars, tho’ in heaven’s distant azure they roll! 
Nor shall we, Love, be lost on the ocean of night, 
While our guiding star shines from the source of the soul. 


Let the thoughtless and gay flutter lightly along, 
In the sunbeams of fashion, the glitter of show ; 
Wasting beauty and youth on the dance and the song, 
While the heart iniy bleeds with the languor of woe: 
They may look on us both in the pride of their gold, 
With the cold smile of scorn, which from mammon they 
stole ; 
But that look, Love, will quail, although haughty and bold, 
When ’tis met by the riches and pride of the soul. 


They may scatter around them the gems of the East, 
And the hues of the*rainbow their garments may die; 
And their wine, like a fountain, may flow at the feast, 
Shedding warmth o’er the heart, forcing fire from the eye; 
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But that warmth, and that fire, in retirement shall fade, 
And the heart will be wither’d and parch’d like a scroll; 
While you, Love, and I, scarcely seen in the shade, 
Still shall tinge all we touch with the hues of the soul. 


Then give them, oh give them their splendid array! 
’Tis the mask of disgust, disappointment and fear ; 
’Tis the shroud that enwraps pure affection’s decay,— 
All within cries aloud, “ Desolation is here!” 
There’s a beauty they know not, they never can see, 
Which dissolves in the spirit its fires to control, 
And it beckons and smiles upon you, Love, and me, 
If our deeds, words and looks speak the truth of the soul. 


Then why, though obscure, may we not spend our days 
In the best and the brightest, the purest of bliss ? 
For the flowers that the world of Elysium displays, 
By the humblest of hands may be gathered in this. 
Lo! the diamond that’s buried hath stolen from the light 
Of the stars, tho’ in heaven’s distant azure they roll! 
Nor shall we, Love, be lost on the ocean of night, 
While our guiding star shines from the source of the soul. 
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while each foreign scene I trace - - , In each fair ob - - ject see, Sparkling 
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Should fortune still pursue me, For, many young and fair I see, 3 
And doom me far to range, That tempt my heart to roam, 

Tho’ you cease to think of me love, Yet oh! can I forget thee, love, 
Yet I can never change: i When far away from home? 
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CONVERSATIONS AT THE EDITORS’ TABLE. 
BY MRS. HALE. 


“Pray, have you brought the letter?” inquired Mrs. 
Marvin of the schoolmaster. “I am sure we shal! never be 
able to hold any conversation worth printing this warm 
weather; my ideas are all in a state of fusion.” 

“ And mine have, I fear, quite evaporated in this perspi- 
ration,” returned the schoolmaster, wiping his brow, and 
taking the fan Ellen Marvin held ready forhim. “ But our 
task will not be difficult; no one expects to hear or read 
sensible things in this hot season. We can talk nonsense 
now with impunity.” 

“But some wise man, Bishop Heber I think it was, 
remarks that none but clever people can talk nonsense 
well,” said Ellen. 

“T hope you do not intend to insinuate that we are not 
clever, in the English sense of the word,” said the school- 
master. “But I think the good Bishop observed also, that 
‘ nonsense was the true and appropriate language of happi- 
ness;’ so at any rate we will claim that merit for our- 
selves.” 

“ And if our remarks can add to the happiness of others 
they will not lack the true spirit of wisdom,” said Mrs. 
Marvin; “but I remember you promised us some informa- 
tion respecting Zoar.”’ 

“Ah, yes; I said if I were to make a tour West this 
summer I would not fail to visit Zoar, as, from all I can 
learn, its inhabitants furnish one of the most curious 
specimens of social life ever known,” said the school- 
master. 

“ Are they not something like the Shakers?’ inquired 
Mrs. Marvin. 

“ No, but something like the Quakers,” said the school- 
master; “though the association was not formed for any 
religious purpose, or such was not the governing motive. 
Neither was it for any moral or political improvement. It 
presents a combination of men and women for the simple 
purpose of bettering their physical condition. The asso- 
ciation was formed to earn property, and the manner in 
which it has prospered proves, as the Fourrierists will be 
rejoiced to know, that such a plan may succeed far better 
than individual effort.” 

“ Where is Zoar? I do not recollect ever hearing of the 
place,” said Mrs. Marvin. 

“TI dare say not,” replied the schoolmaster. “The 
‘Great West’ baffles recollection. It is of little conse- 
quence that we know its condition at one period; its 
changes are too rapid to allow of any fixed description, 
except that, like Jack’s bean, its growth keeps us in a con- 
stant state of wonderment. In this ‘hitchimy, hatchima’ 
way the good people of Zoar have gained their present 
height; their bean has grown to some purpose.” 

“ And you will tell us their history?” said Ellen. 

“ All that I have been able to learn,” he replied; “ but it 
is only the outward life. lt seems that in 1818 a number of 
Bavarians formed themselves into an association, choosing 
one Byrmly as their Hetman, and emigrated to this country. 
They were in number about two hundred, and all poor; 
their whole amount of money when they set fvot in Ame- 
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rica being only about one thousand dollars. But they 
resolved to become landholders; and found, in about the 
centre of the state of Ohio, a tract of land that suited their 
views. It wasa wilderness, but the banks of the Tuscarawas 
were, even in that rude state, a lovely spot; and the event 
has proved that the selection was judicious. They pur- 
chased at first thirteen hundred acres of government land, 
at two dollars per acre, paying, as was the rule, one fourth 
of the money down, which was all they had. They de- 
pended on their own prudence and industry for their suc- 
cess. The way they adopted to secure the greatest amount 
of profit from the labours of the company proves that in 
the things of this world they were wise.” 

“Oh, I recollect, they dissolved all the marriages, and 
separated the men and women, like the Shakers,” said 
Mrs. Marvin; “ was that done from prudential motives?” 

“Entirely so,” replied the schoolmaster; “and they 
agreed, moreover, that no marriages should take place 
amongst their young people till their land was paid for. 
They also agreed to live on vegetable diet, as the cheapest; 
and women as well as men laboured in the field, or at 
whatever they could do to best advantage.” 

“How long did this utilitarian system of things con- 
tinue?” asked Ellen. 

“ About fourteen years,” replied the schoolmaster; “the 
time that Jacob served for his wives. Byrmly’s plan was 
different; he would have his people earn their money first 
But when they had land enough, and houses, and flocks, 
and herds, the wedding-day came. Husbands and wives 
again lived together, and about thirty marriages among the 
single were celebrated, Byrmly being among the first to 
enter the temple of Hymen, as the poets would say, 
though I presume the whole affair was with him a matter 
of prudential calculation. They had gained riches—they 
wanted people to enjoy them. But one circumstance must 
have annoyed him. He took upon himself the priest’s 
office, and performed the marriage ceremony; a very simple 
one it was, at these weddings. As he was not licensed, 
according to the laws of Ohio, he was prosecuted on as 
many indictments as there were marriages, and fined.” 

“Then they have no officiating clergyman?” said Mrs 
Marvin. 

“ Neither clergyman, physician, nor schoolmaster,” re- 
turned the other, “do they employ. The good things of 
this world they have hitherto sought with a single aim, and 
have gained their ends. It is reported that the property 
now held by this association is worth nearly half a million 
of dollars. Considerable of this value has been imparted 
by the canals, and other public improvements of the state: 
still, the portion won by their own untiring industry is 
truly wonderful when we take into consideration that their 
settlement has not been augmented by any new recruits. 
The number of people is but little larger now than it was 
twenty-four years ago, when they first went to work in the 
wilderness.” 

“ But why has this happened so different from the usual 
increase of population in our Western country?’ said Mrs. 
Marvin. 

“The fact that the property was held in common, and 
that they would admit no one unless conforming to their 
rules, prevented new emigrants from joining,’’ replied the 
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schoolmaster; “and then it has only been for the last nine 
or ten years, that marriages have been allowed among 
themselves. Another cause of decrease, my friend, to 
whom I am indebted for these facts, (1 have mislaid his 
letter, and therefore give you the substance as I recollect 
it,) writes is, ‘that the settlement suffered severely from 
cholera in 1834. Nowhere in the west did it rage with 
such fatal results as among this temperate, industrious, and 
comfortable people; and he attributes it to their vegetable 
diet system, which they have since abandoned.’ ” 

“You said they have no physician, so they did not 
die of the doctor,” observed Ellen. “Pray do they con- 
tinue to slight all science and learning?” 

“So 1 am told,” returned the schoolmaster. “I should 
like to examine the system, and intended to have visited 
the settlement last year when I passed through Ohio. The 
great canal runs, side by side, with the Tuscarawas, and I 
saw as I passed a glimpse of Zoar, its red tiled roofs embo- 
somed among forest and fruit trees, and looking the very 
paradise of this working-day world. The boat was like 
time, and would not stop for our accommodation, however, 
so the glimpse was all that I obtained. But it comes over 
my fancy in this hot, dusty city, like a vision of cool foun- 
tains in the desert. They have a beautiful garden, it is 
said, covering two acres of ground, with turfed walks, 
grapevine arbours, and rustic seats, and then a greenhouse, 
the like of which is not to be found in all that country. 
Persons come hundreds of miles to purchase flowers and 
seeds from the garden, I was told.” 

“And Iam sure those who cultivate them must have some 
refinement,”’ said Ellen. “I do believe these Zoarites will, 
in time, found a ‘ Young Ladies’ School’ in their village.” 

“Not while the present governor lives,” returned the 
schoolmaster. “He represents the first stage in the pro- 
gress of our race, that of physical improvement. All his 
energies have been directed to that purpose; he seems to 
have little of the philanthropist and less of the philosopher 
in his character. He is a thorough, practical man, and will 
Cling to his gods of gold.” 

“There will be little social or moral improvement till 
woman is relieved from out-door labour, and encouraged to 
embellish and preside over her own home,” said Mrs 
Marvin. “I should like to try the experiment there of 
founding a school for girls, as Ellen says, and see what 
effect that would have. Hitherto the order of civilization 
has always been to educate the men first It has proved a 
very slow process, for when ignorant mothers instil their 
errors and prejudices, as they surely will, during the 
infancy of their children, into the young mind, it takes the 
man half his life to overcome these defects in his early 
training.” 
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“ But the women of Zoar speak nothing but German,” 
said the school master. 

“Tt is a pity for them and their children,” said Mrs. 
Marvin. “ They can never enjoy the benefits of our insti- 
tutions till they use the English language.” 

“T thought you would add, ‘and read the Lady’s Book,’” 
said the schoolmaster. 

** Which they will not do, I hope, till the currency ques- 
tions are settled. Our western friends find it almost impos- 
sible to pay their subscriptions now, on account, as they 
say, of the disordered state of the exchanges. So we shall 
make little effort to enlarge our list till better times,” said 
Mrs. Marvin. 

“Tn the mean time we shall be steadily improving the 
work,”’ said the schoolmaster; “our list of correspondents 
now includes nearly all the eminent female writers of our 
own land, and I see you are promised some of the best and 
most distinguished among the lady writers of Great Bri- 
tain. That is the true way to make the ‘ Book’ popular, 
and worthy of its fame by employing woman as the Mentor 
of woman. Let the publisher keep the work true to his 
original plan—a ‘Lady’s Book’—and he need fear no 
competition.” 

“ Here are a few articles I have selected from the editorial 
drawer,” said Ellen: “*‘ 70 a Child,’ ‘ Stanzas to Bryant,’ 
‘ The Old Church Beil,’ are all I had time to look over.” 

“ When the thermometer ranges at 99° in the shade, who 
can attempt to decipher the hieroglyphics of a MS. poem,” 
said the schoolmaster. “Our friends must have patience 
till ‘ Autumn cool’ restores our tone of thought. At present 
my visions are of Zoar, and such shady places. We want 
real, not poetic groves and fountains now. But here is a 
Sonnet which seems worth preserving.” 


TO CONSTANCE. 


O! sphere born spirit, with the rainbow mind,— 
The true reflection of thy soul’s pure light,— 
Thy voice comes to me on the viewless wind, 
Like echoed music in the mystic night. 
I think of thee when in the solemn woods, 
And midst the leaves thy shadowy form I see, 
And by the side of our majestic floods, 
Thy spirit blesses my lone revery. 
Art thou some pure creation of the brain? 
Or the remembrance of some former state, 
Which, like the memory of some simple strain, 
Heard in our youth, returns in later date? 
Or art thou she, unseen, but destined long, 
For my fond partner, and my theme for song? 


————_ 6 on ———- 
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The Burney Papers. Carey & Hart, Philad. 1842. 


The second and third parts of this delightful series are 
now completed. They comprise the whole of the first 
volume, and bring down the narrative to the close of Miss 
Burney’s first year of service with the Queen. We had 
supposed that after she quitted the gay world in which she 
moved, and was secluded by her position from the brilliant 
coterie of philosophers and wits to whom we were intro- 
duced in the earlier pages of her diary, Miss Burney’s book 
would have abated something of its interest. But so far 
from this being the case we find the farther we proceed the 
more attractive it becomes, and that the details of her life 
in the royal palaces are in nowise less piquant and agree- 
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able than they were when she was companioning with 
Johnson, and Burke, and Sir Joshua, and the ladies of the 
Blue Stocking Club. Indeed, to us republicans, the eti- 
quettes and ceremonials of royal life are so novel, that, 
presented as these are, in the inimitable manner of Miss 
Burney, we read of them with infinite relish. 





Siz Nights with the Washingtonians. Godey & M’Mi- 
chael, Philad. 

These admirable stories, we learn from the publishers, 
have met with the most distinguished success. In all parts 
of the country they are extensively circulated, and the 
press every where has bestowed upen them the most unqua- 
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lified commendation. In addition to this, numerous letters 
have been received from eminent advocates of the Tempe- 
rance cause, attesting the beneficial influence they have 
already exerted, and urging the author to persevere in 
the good work he has so ably commenced. 

We have upon a former occasion expressed the high 
opinion we entertained of this series of stories, and the 
perusal] of The Tavern Keeper, the one last published, has 
not only confirmed but strengthened this opinion. It is 
truly a most eloquent exposition of the evils which flow 
from the sale of ardent spirits, and it will sink deep into 
the hearts and minds of many who have heretofore been 
hardened or indifferent on the subject. The episode of 
The Minister's Son is one of the most touching narratives 
we have ever read. The self abandonment of the mis- 
guided youth—the grief of the aged parents—the crushed 
affections, which bring their gray hairs in sorrow to the 
grave, are beautifully delineated; and the retrjbution 
which overtakes the tempter of their darling child is 
described in the most thrilling terms, and cannot fail to 
startle and alarm those who sin in like manner. 

Every Temperance Society in the Union should possess 
themselves of these stories. They are not mere fictions, but 
vivid pictures of realities which too many have witnessed, 
and they are drawn with so much of the simplicity of truth 
that all can feel and understand them. 





The Great Commission; or the Christian Church consti- 
stituted and charged to convey the Gospel to the World. 
By the Rev. John Harris, D. D., author of “ Mammon.” 
Some three or four years ago a few friends of missions 

offered a prize of two hundred guineas for the best “ Essay 

on the duty, privilege, and encouragement of Christians to 
send the Gospel of Salvation to the unenlightened nations 
of the earth,” and this work obtained the prize. Well, 
indeed, does it merit to be prized by every friend of human 
improvement. It shows the great benefits which have 
already resulted to mankind from the missionary spirit, in 

a manner so clear, candid, and convincing, that we are 

sure the merely worldly-minded man must acknowledge 

it to be good, and to every Christian it will be invaluable as 

a manual of reference forthe past, of encouragement for the 

future. The future! what hopes are kindled at the thought! 

It is hardly forty years since the Protestant missionary enter- 

prise commenced; and there are, in Britain and America, 

fourteen societies with an annual income of about $2,500,- 

000. There are now in the field of labour about fifteen 

hundred missionaries, and five thousand assistant teachers 

(many of these natives); with fifty printing establishments. 

At all the missions combined, there are about 150,000 

Christian communicants, and over 200,000 children under 

instruction. Have not great things been accomplished? 

And the hopes for the future. Only read this work, “ The 

Great Commission;” and your heart will warm with the 

glorious vision. Published by Gould, Kendall § Lincoln, 

Boston; who have also reprinted several excellent little 

books for the young Christian: viz. “ The Golden Censer;”’ 

“Growth in Grace;” “Apollos;” and “The Bible and the 

Closet,” which we commend to our readers. 





On Regimen and Longevity. By John Bell, M.D. Phila- 
delphia: Haswell & Johnson, pp. 420. 

The brief space into which we are obliged to compress 
our literary notices will forbid anything like a review of 
this useful work. We can only say, that those who make 
health their study, and wish to follow the course most con- 
ducive to long life, will find this treatise of great value. 





Memoir of Mrs. Sarah Lanman Smith. By Rev. Edward 
W. Hooker. Boston: Perkins & Marvin. Philadelphia: 
H. Perkins. 


Mrs. Smith furnishes one more instance to those of a 
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Newell, and a Judson, and other honoured names among the 
pious and self-sacrificing women of America, of devotion to 
the missionary cause. This history of her works of love, 
and her tranquil, blessed death, is replete with the most 
touching events, which cannot fail to interest every true 
woman’s heart. In the pathetic language of the “ Monody” 
to her memory, 
** We bless God for her.” 

Her example will ever be a bright star to guide the devoted 
female missionary in her duty; though few, we think, will 
ever be found to excel the pattern she has left us. 





The American Botanical and Horticultural Magazine 
is the title of a new monthly periodical. It is tastefully 
ornamented with four coloured drawings of rare and beau- 
tiful flowers; the literary and scientific merits are of a 
high order; and altogether we think it merits, what we 
hope it will receive, a liberal encouragement It is unfor- 
tunate for works of this character, that those persons who 
have the taste and intelligence to appreciate them, are too 
often without the means of doing it. But the editor, Dr. 
John H. Griscom, and his host of talented and learned 
contributors will, we trust, be sustained. The ladies, to 
whose province flowers especially belong, will find this 
work a treasure. Published by George L. Curry & Co., 
New York. 


Lady's Musical Library. Edited by Charles Jarvis, Pro- 
fessor of Music. 


This popular work continues to furnish the fashionable 
music of the day; the June and July numbers are very ex- 
cellent. Among the original pieces we must select “ Song 
of the Teetotaller,”’ written by the Rev. G. W. Bethune, 
music composed by Prof. Jarvis, as a gem of the purest 
beauty. We commend this work to every young lady who 
wishes a choice collection for the piano; she will find it the 
cheapest, (some recommendation in these days,) as well as 
the best, to be obtained. Published by Godey & M’Mi- 
chael, Philadelphia. 





Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the Controllers of the 
Public Schools of the City and County of Philadelphia 
Among the “ wreck of business and the crush of banks,” 

which the last year or two has inflicted on this fair city, it 
is a blessed relief to turn to the schools. Here we find that, 
in the improvements of education, the people are progress- 
ing with a zeal and rapidity which will make them rich in 
the cultivated talents and moral elevatioa of their children. 
The whole organization, as well as management, of these 
public schools appears to be excellent. We see only one 
deficiency; that of a High School for girls, where females 
may be qualified for the station which Providence seems 
particularly to have appointed to woman; that of instruc- 
tress of children. Many females are now employed as 
teachers; but they might be rendered far more efficient if 
they had better means of preparation. 





“ The Blind Boy” is the title of an exquisite song, by 
Miss H. F. Gould; set to music by Mr. W. G. Dempster. 
It is a sweet air, worthy of the poetry. 

The Impropriety of Capital Punishment: or the Report 
of a Commitiee on Dr. Cuyler’s Sermon, entitled * [he 
Law of God with respect to Muraer.” 

An excellent report is this, written in that tone of kind- 
ness which the advocates of the most merciful administra- 
tion of public justice with social security should always 
display. We do not propose entering into an examination 
of this controversy; but to all who wish for a candid and 
clear exposition of the principles which guide the oppo- 
nents of capital punishment, we comimend this “ Report.” 
Published by John Pennington, Philadelphia. 
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